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As words quicken 
thought begets action. 

To say in a matter-of-fact way of 
a reforming man that he has ‘‘ sowed his wild oats,’’ 
is to imply that men must be expected to sow wild 
oats, which begets a lenient attitude toward all the 


thought, so 
** Wild Oats ”’ on 
ases 


forerun conduct. 


viciousness that ‘‘ wild oats’’ implies. Thus the 
people’s ideals of manhood are lowered, and this 
lowers men. It were better to look with surprise 
that a man should be expected to sow wild oats, than 
to take it as a matter of course that he is sowing or 
has sowed them. 

a 


Winning the attention of one we 
would reach is an important matter ; 
but equally important is the choice of a proper means 
to that end. A teacher will not do his pupils any 


Getting 
One Interested 


_g00d if he does not engage their attention, but he 


may engage their attention without doing them any 
good. There is hardly an incident in the Bible 
which may not be clothed in a form that will arouse and 
hold the dullest mind, but that form may contain a 
distorted view of God which will abide with the pupil 
long after the incident has faded from his memory. 
We can afford to interest another at our expense, 
but we cannot afford to interest him at the expense 
of truth. 


O. 

Lawn Weeks Love cannot begin with self alone. 

Outward It never starts except toward an- 
other. It takes at least two to make love a possi- 


If it cannot work that 
What is called self-love 
is not love"; it is simply a perversion, or an inversion, 
toward self, of those qualities of the soul which ought 


bility. Love works outward. 


way, it cannot work at all. 


to find exercise in loving others. A man who indulges 
in what is called a love of self grows smaller and 
smaller, and is less and less able to love at all, while 
a love of others enlarges self and a man’s power of 
loving. He who loves outward grows toward God. 
He who turns inward those qualities of his being 
which might make him a loving creature, shrivels his 
soul toward nothingness. 


Oo 


Vatue cf Answers to Specific answers to prayer are to be 

Prayer expected because God has prom- 
ised to answer prayer. If any man is in doubt as to 
God’s readiness to make good to him a promise that 
is to every believer, that man can go to God and ask 
for such evidence in his case. God is tender, and 
ready to help those who need and seek help in their 
faith. But examples of special answers to prayer are 
of little value as evidences to the outside world that 
God is a hearer and answerer of prayer. God's 
promises are the assurance that this is the fact. If 
any man wants special evidence of it, let him ask of 
God, nothing doubting, and it shall be given him. 
God does not need any certificate from us ‘to the 
outside world that he is ready to do just as he says 
he will. 


~ 
— 


Helping the _—‘[t is easier to criticise than to help. 
Lesson Committee ‘’en“men are willing to criticise the 
work of another, where: one man is willing to help 
another in his work. The International Sunday- 
school Lesson Committee have been criticised in 
times past. They recently announced their readi- 
ness to receive suggestions at a coming meeting to 
be held in Philadelphia on March 17. And now 
one of the Lesson Committee, Dr. Schauffler, asks 
for the co-operation of all Sunday-school superin- 
tendents in a matter where they can easily, if they 
will, all help him. He puts his request as follows, 
in the form of a letter to the Editor: ‘‘ May I, asa 
member of the International Lesson Committee, ask 
all Sunday-school superintendents-who read this note 
to be so kind as to send me, on a postal card, a state- 
ment as to whether their schools use ‘ Review Sun- 


day’ for review, or for some other purpose? I am 


anxious to know the facts in this case, so far as pos- 
sible. If all who read these lines will at once give 
me the desired information, I shall be very much 


obliged. Address me [Dr. A. F. Schauffler] at 105 


East Twenty-second Street, New York City.’’ 
C43 


Back to the Words. of Jesus 


T IS an encouraging sign of a growing desire to 
know what are God’s requirements of the Chris- 
tian believer, the would-be follower of Jesus, to-day, 
that so many are reiterating the call, ‘‘ Back to 
Christ,’’ or ‘‘ Back to the words of Jesus,’’ in the 
thought that spiritual guidance is to be found in 
those words rather than in any words of the best 
of the followers of Jesus, in apostolic times or later. 
Rightly understood, this call is of the highest im- 
portance ; yet, like every good thing, it is liable to 
be misunderstood and perverted by the unthinking 
or the wrong thinking. " 

Jesus declared himself to be the manifestation of 
God, and his words to be the words of God. He 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ The words that I have spoken 
unto you are spirit, and are life.’’ ‘If a man love 
me, he will keep my word: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him. He that loveth me not keepeth 
not my words: and the word which ye hear is not 
mine, but the Father’s who sent me.’’ He claimed 
to have all authority, and to be able to care for all 
who would be helped. - ‘‘All authority,’’ he said, 
‘** hath been given unto me in heaven and on earth.’’ 
This was not for a time, but for always. ‘‘ Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not 
pass away.’’ Hence there is good reason for believ- 
ing that he who follows the words of Jesus will have 
the approval of Jesus, and be a worthy disciple of 
Jesus. 

But the words of Jesus, spoken by the lips of Jesus 
while yet with his disciples, promised specific subse- 
quent guidance to his disciples, and a fuller explana- 
tion or amplification of his teachings as-to himself and 
his mission by those inspjred for that purpose, 
Those who would go back tb the words of Jesus for 
instruction, must not fail to follow up the lines of 
these promises, and the work done by him in this 
direction. 

On the véry night of his betrayal,. Jesus said to his 
chosen disciples: ‘‘I have yet many things to say 
Howbeit 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide 
you into all the truth. 


unto you, but ye cannot bear them now. 


He shall glorify me: for 
he shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you.”’ 
‘* It is expedient for you that I go away: for if I go 
not away, the Comforter will not come unto you; 
These 
words of Jesus assure us of added and better utter- 
ances of Jesus by his Spirit-filled and Spirit-guided 
disciples. 


but if I go, I will send him unto you.”’ 


We cannot be his disciples if we refuse to 
admit that he thus spoke truly. 

His promise of fuller knowledge after his ascension 
through the teaching of the Spirit was to all the disci- 
ples. ‘‘ This spake he of the Spirit, which they that 
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believed on him were to receive: for the Spirit 
was not yet given; because Jesus was not yet glori- 
fied.’’ The apostles chosen by Jesus himself were, 
however, chosen from among his Jewish believers, 
and their mission was primarily to the Jews. It was 
not until later that he chose and specially empowered 
a representative messenger to the outside nations, 
who while a Jew could be more than a Jew. 

It was some time after his resurrection and ascen- 
sion, and the sending of the Spirit at the Day of 
Pentecost, that Jesus made the specific fulfilment of 
his promise of further light through the teaching and 
guidance of the Spirit. Jesus appeared in his glori- 
fied presence to Saul of Tarsus, and called him to 
be an apostle. Jesus picked out that man as ‘‘a 
chosen vessel’’ to bear his name before the Gentile 
ancestors of European and American disciples and 
theologians. ‘Then Jesus saw to it that Sayl of Tar- 
sus received the Holy Spirit, which, according to his 
promise, was to enable the disciple of Jesus to make 
clear phases of truth which Jesus had not explained 
while he was here in the flesh. 

He who goes back to the words of Jesus finds that 
Jesus promised a fuller exhibit of his truth through 
the Holy Spirit guiding a disciple ; and that Saul of 
Tarsus, or Paul, was selected. by Jesus himself as 
one to teach his truth in words better suited than 
any before spoken even by Jesus himself, to make 
clear to Gentiles—to the outside world—what Jesus 
would have them to know. We may, indeed, differ 
with one another about the full significance of the 
words of Jesus while here in the flesh, or, again, 
about the import of the message from Jesus by the 
Apostle Paul; but because we accept the words of 
Jesus as mandatory and divine, how can we question 
the truth that Jesus selected Paul to make clear 
points of his truth which he did not himself attempt 
to make clear at an earlier date? It is Luke, the 
writer of the Gospel of the Humanity, who records 
the story of the words of Jesus to Paul, and the facts 
about Paul. He who goes back to the words of 
Jesus in the Gospels, finds that Jesus insists that his 
clearest teachings of truth are to be found elsewhere 
than in the Gospels. 
specially empowered of Jesus to make such a dis- 


He who denies that Paul was 


closure of the truth, joins issue with Jesus as to the 
truth of his own words. 


OPEN LETTERS 


There are readers of The Sunday 
School Times who are glad of to find 
everything about the next lesson in 
one copy of the paper. They prefer to be compelled to 
look beyond the one paper which they hold in their hand. 
A little hunting of this kind does them good. One of 
these pleased readers in Michigan writes to say that she 
likes the current arrangement of the Outline Studies, 
even though it sometimes necessitates the looking into 
two papers instead of one, in order to be thoroughly fur- 
nished. She writes : 


Arrangement of 
Outline Studies 


I hope the editor of the Outline Studies won't change his 
present plan. It isso easy to keep The Sunday School Times 
ready for reference that I don't see any trouble. It is so neces- 
$ary too. How can those people who complain do the work, and 
use only the one week's material, with no look backward? Tell 
the editor not to change. Long may he and all his co-workers 
live to wiggle their pens. I hope they know how grateful many 


le are. 
peop 2. 
However thoroughly a subject may 
ee seem to be investigated, there is 
always something more to be learned 
about it The editor of The Sunday School Times 


recently published in these pages an article on the mear.- 
ing, and the frequent misuses, of the word ‘‘Amen."’ 
He quoted from several denominational catechisms, in 
illustration of the widespread misunderstanding of the 
true meaning of the word. This has prompted a Re- 
formed Church clergyman in Pennsylvania to call atten- 
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TH 


To od : Er ae 
SUNDAY SCH 
tion to the fact that at least one church catechism has 
the right idea of the signification of the word. He says: 

In your most excellent article in The Sunday School Times on 
the meaning of the werd “ Amen,’ you quote from several church 
catechisms which fail to give the correct meaning of the word. 
The Heidelberg Catechism, im the last answer in the book, says : 
“ AMEN signifies; lt shall truly and certainly be ; for my prayer 
is more assuredly heard of God, than I feel in my heart that I 
desire these things of him."' This is the meaming as you so 
learnedly give it, and it seemed a pity to me that the old catechism 
did not get credit. 

It is evident that the Heidelberg Catechism could not 
be cited in evidence of the widespread misuse of the term. 
Yet it is certainly well to have the truth brought out, 
that the framers of that catechism were correct in its ex- 
planation. There is no doubtful ring in the statement 
there made. 

se 


One who has been connected with any 
institution or particular school of 
thought from its start, is a good per- 
son to go to when seeking information on the subject. 
We may think we know all that he can tell us, or we 
may feel sure that we can ask him questions that he can- 
not satisfactorily answer. Or, again, we may realize that 
we know less than we should like to know about it, and 
that therefore we shall be glad of a word from one qualified 
to speak. Recently, in this department in The Sunday 
School Times, the Editor referred briefly to the Keswick 
school and its teachings. He did not, however, say 
enough to satisfy one Canadian reader, who writes : 


Webb-Peptoe on the 
Keswick School 


In your issue of January 16 you make a few remarks on the 
Keswick teachings, and you kind of whet up my appetite without 
satisfying it. You say in one sentence, “ representing a type of 
religious thought which includes the possibility and desirableness 
of a state of holiness and entire consecration in the believer ;'' and 
in another sentence, ‘‘it especially emphasizes the duty of humility 
and the lack of any claim to attainment in personal spiritual life.’’ 
How are we to understand these two assertions and their relation 
to each other? For instance, would it be considered inconsistent 
with Keswick teachings for a person to profess to have had his 
sins forgiven, provided he had experienced conversion? This 
would do away with what are called fellowship meetings. Then 
there is a school who profess that it is possible to attain to instan- 
taneous holiness by a second work, ahd inculcate the duty of pro- 
fessing and testifying to a clean heart. According to your definition 
of Keswick teaching, the first quotation would agree with that 
school of thought, but the second would apparently condemn any 
testifying to such a work of grace. Am I right in my deduction? 
If not, please explain, if not too troublesome. 


The Rev. Canon H. W. Webb-Peploe, Prebendary of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London, has been closely associated 
with the Keswick conferences from their start. He is 
familiar with the Northfield conferences in this coun- 
try, having addressed them more than once, and is a 
warm personal friend of Mr. Moody. Probably there is 
no one better fitted to describe fully the Keswick confer- 
ences and school of thought, and the Editor has there- 
fore secured from Mr. Webb-Peploe an article that will 


do this. It will appear, later in the year, in The Sunday 
School Times. 
oO 
Who Wrote Questions that cannot be answered 


the Beoks of the are often asked as if the answer would 
Bate? be forthcoming without hesitation or 

It evidently requires some attainment in knowl- 
edge to show us how many things we are ignorant of. 
When a little girl asked her father a question, to which 
he replied, ‘I do not know, my dear,’’ she said with 
surprise, ‘‘ Why, papa, I thougitt you knew everything.’’ 
Then he said, ‘‘ You know more now, my dear child, 
than you did before. There are many, many things 
which your papa doesn't know.’’ It seems a pity to 
shatter the confidence of a prominent Christian worker 
of Texas in the boundless erudition of the Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, but it must be done. He asks, 
as if “t were but a small draft on the Editor's store of 
knowledge : 


delay. 


I de. to trespass upon your valuable time to have you give 
me, in your Notes on Open Letters, if you will, the following in- 
formaioth : By whom was the old Bible written? How many 
writers were there, and how many books did each one write? At 
this time we are engaged in studying in our Bible class the gene- 
ral comstruction of the old Bible, along with our regular Inter- 
national series of lessons, and I have been unable to get this infor- 
mation. I have been using The Sunday School Times in my 
Sunday-school work for the past five years, and find every part of 
it valuable and interesting. 


The Editor of The Sunday School Times cannot an- 


swer those questions. No one connected with his paper 
can answer them. No man living can answer them. 


Sane eh, P ‘ i ig et, 


OOL TIMES 





Even if the Editor thought he knew, it would be the end 
of his usefulness 4s an editor if he ventured on giving 
out his opinion as if it were knowledge. Imagine what 
a hubbub it would cause among his readers if he were to 
say who wrote the closing part of Deuteronomy, who 
wrote Joshua, amd Judges, and Ruth, and the books 
of Samuel, and the Kings, amd the Chromicles, and 
Esther, and Job; and who was the full author, or the 
compiler, of the Psalms and of the Proverbs! The Ed- 
itor of The Sunday School Times does not knew much, 
but he does know too much to go into a field of bulls and 
shake a red silk handkerchief, even if he has a pet hand- 
kerchief of that color. There may be several readers of 
The Sunday School Times who are ready to proffer an 
answer to these questions, but the Editor ‘declines, on 
the ground of inability, to venture any answer. 





Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editer of The Sunday 


.School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessary 


for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manuscripts, but he dees not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. 


= 
The Everlasting Love 
By Margeret E. Sangster 


EVER, dear child of the Father, forget 
That his love since all time upon thee hath been 
. set, 

That forth from the ages it floweth to thee, 
And will last through the ages, thy comfort to be. 
When this life of the pilgrim is over and done, 
And the life in the home of thy rest hath begun, 
Then too and forever the love of the King 
To the infinite gladness his dear ones shall bring, 
So what is the pang that endureth a day, 
And the hindrances what though thy progress they stay, 
But messengers sent to remind thee of him 
Whose love is thy star when the night gathers dim? 
Dear child of the Father, oh ! never forget, 
That the love of thy Father on thee hath been set, 
That out of the heavens it floweth to thee 
Forever and ever, a great tidal sea. 
That wonderful love, if thou in it canst live, 
Each day to thy spirit new sweetness shall give, 
And the grace that is in thee, a radiance divine, 
On the weary and stricken shall tenderly shine. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
C3 


Church Singing: How Should 
it be Led? 


By Dudley Buck, Mus. Doc. 


[Editor's Note.—Dr. Buck, born in Hartford, Connecticut, in 
1839, ranks among the foremost living American composers. It 
was recently said of him that ‘‘the great impulse to American 
church music came from'"’ him. He studied at the Leipsic Con- 
servatory of Music, where he was associated with Arthur Sulli- 
van, and also studied with such men as Hauptmann, Richter, 
Rietz, Meschelles, and Plaidy. For many years he was the 
organist of Music Hall, Boston, and gained a deserved reputa- 
tion as a performer. Dr. Buck composed, by request, the cantata 
sung at the opening of the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia 
in 1876. The music was rendered by a chorus of eight hundred 
voices and a hundred and fifty instruments, under the direction 
of Theodore Thomas. Among Dr. Buck’s published works is one 
on the “ Influence of the Organ in History.’’} 

HE Editor of The Sunday School Times has sug- 

gested that I should give its readers sundry words 

on the subject of the relative value of different musical 

instruments in leading church singing. I am free to 

say that my first thought was, How can any one doubt 

but that the organ is the ideal instrument in its adapta- 
tion to that purpose and end ? 

On second thought, however, it must be confessed 
that the organ, while emphatically remaining the ‘“‘ king 
of instruments,’’ is not quite ideal in its suitableness or 
singleness even for accompanying congregational song. 
The manifold and especial virtues of the organ as a means 
to this end are patent to all It supports and sustains 
vocal tone in a manner unequaled in solidity by any 
other instrument or combination of instruments, Of its 
minor defects a word or two later. That characteristic 
quality which especially pertains to one instrument as 
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_organ of any caliber will also contain. 
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distinguished from another, is properly called by mu- 
sicians its individual ‘‘tone color.'’ Thus exists the 
radical distinction between the family of stringed instru- 
ments, flutes, clarionets, trumpets, etc., as we know them 
in the orchestra, not when blended together, but when 
contrasted with each other. 

In the-«‘ foundation stops’’ of the organ we have such 
a unique quality, which, nowadays at least, we in- 
stinctively associate with church surroundings and re- 
ligious functions. Reference is, of course, not made 
here to the so-called imitative stops ‘which a church 
Such are imita- 
tive in the sense that their tone-color is copied more or 
less nearly and successfully from the various orchestral 
instruments as above mentioned. 

It is, then, in the foundation stops (diapasons, etc.) 
that we find the organ’s unique tone color, often dis- 
tinctively called ‘‘ organ tone,’’ as being something all 
its own, and in no sense imitative. It is this which 
makes the instrument, despite sundry limitations, super- 
latively the best for church use, not to speak of its power 
of indefinitely prolonging a tone in a manner that not 
even the stringed instruments possess. 

It is also this quality which should predominate in 
any well-balanced organ, and, in case of an instrument 
built for a church where really hearty congregational 
singing prevails, this solidity should especially assert 
itself. Such an instrument should also possess a strong 
pedal-bass, more powerful and pervading than is found 
in the average so-called well-appointed instrument, even 
when presumably built for the express purpose of 
‘‘leading’’ congregational singing. Upon such a pedal 
sub-foundation all necessary brilliancy can be readily 
built up. The reason why such special provision for the 
**sub-bass’’ should be made, lies in the fact that a con- 
gregation is better ‘‘led,’’ held together, and harmoni- 
ously conducted, by the progressive low notes of the instru- 
ment than by the higher, not to speak of the shriller ones. 

We find a practical illustration and proof of this in 
the corresponding acoustical fact that the accents of a 
large bass-drum are heard from a distance quite an 
appreciable time before the brass instruments of a mili- 
tary band (which the drum is supposed to accompany) 
declare themselves definitely to the ear. At a closer 
approach, the-brass seems to practically dominate the 
drum. Again, supposing an organist to be playing ‘‘ full 
organ’’ in a church, the doors and windows of which 
are closed. A person approaching the edifice will shear 
the pedal-bass long before he will distinguish anything 
more musically definite. Even close proximity to the 
outer walls will frequently not change this condition. 

These familiar illustrations show forth the one factor 
which is perhaps the most vital in accompanying con- 
gregational singing, and at the same time point to one 
of the greatest virtues of the organ as an instrument for 
the purpose. No other instrument or combination of 
instruments has this essential quality. 

Recognizing, then, the predominating merits of the 
organ for the purpose under considerda*:on, let us glance 
at its principal demerit in this connection. 

It has, as an accompanying instrument, but little 
power of marked accent, in the sense of being naturally 
able to push along or keep up a rhythm as against the 
average vocal sluggishness of a large congregation. 
Such a congregation is more than inclined to drag. It 
generally accomplishes it despite the organ. It is true 
that much will depend upon the ability of the organist 
himself in handling his instrument from this specific 
standpoint. His problem is a hard one, demanding 
much judgment and knowledge of means suited to a 
special end. He is expected to overcome the essential 
inertia of a congregation by means of an instrument 
itself characterized by more or less essential inertia. 
How this evil may be measurably overcome cannot be 
discussed here. It is a matter of lessons with a real 
master, natural brains, and careful observation of effects. 
An occasional use of the staccato frequently helps, but 
it is nota panacea for every condition. After all, the 
radical defect remains. 

This being the case, the question logically follows, To 
what extent, and by what means, may this defect in the 
instrument be essentially overcome? It is the writer's 
profound convjction that this is best answered by having 
a good chorus choir to lead the congregation, —this in 
contradistinction to the employment of a precentor, 
brass or stringed instruments, as an extra means of 
assistance. - 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


A certain number of more or less trained voices, sing- 
ing even the simplest music with precision and steady 
rhythm, will have an affinity with the bulk of congrega- 
tional tone outside itself which no instrument added to 
the organ can have. 

A solo cornet is not infrequently used to ‘‘lead the 
singing '’ in some churches. Even then it requires the 
organ for a harmonic substructure. Its tone employed 
in hymnody—let us say its secular-impertinent tone—is 
out of its native, legitimate element, even in proper solo 
or orchestral effect, and has none of the desired affinity 
alluded to. It is not merely brazen in a large sense, but 
too often incongruous and vulgar #m character. So to 
speak, it musically seizes the congregation by the hair 
of its head, and drags it, as best it may, through a given 
hymn in a manner utterly unsympathetic, and certainly 
undevotianal. 

By way of parenthesis, and dropping for the moment 
the subject of the organ as sole accompaniment for the 
congregation, a few words may-here be said as to the 
defects of the instrument when employed in choir re- 
hearsal. This is worthy of consideration, because the 
choir is assumed to be the factor which truly ‘‘ leads’’ 
the congregation, the organ supplying the foundation, 
and the two elements thus combined producing as nearly 
an ideal as can well be attained. 

1. The choir is supposed to sing with spirit and pre- 
cision, not accommodating itself to the dragging tendency 
of the congregation. This is the purpose for which the 
choir is supposed to have been organized. A congregation 
accustomed to listen to such rendering would soon lose 
much of its inherent sluggishness, and, by natural or 
unconscious imitation, acquire the habit and style de- 
sired. Meantime the choir must have within itself the 
firmness of rhythm wished for, in order to affect the 
congregation. So the choir has its separate rehearsal 
with the organ, and we will suppose its membership to 
be extremely amateurish, both as regards voices and 
general lack in scientific ability. Suppose, farther, that 
the music to be studied is new to the performers. It 
will soon be noticed (1) that the organ helps where it 
should not help ; (2) that it conceals that which it should 
not conceal ; and (3) that it does not aid in overcoming the 
rhythmic lassitude which the average chorus choir assumed 
is certain to bring with it. With the presupposed re- 
hearsal conditions the organ-tone (even if softly played) 
envelops the voices, unduly sustaining them where self- 
reliance should be the rule, and casting a sort of veil 
over all sorts of minor musical iniquities on the part of 
individuals, which, in the aggregate, amount to much. 
After all, in this connection, the old-fashioned New 
England choirs of fifty to seventy-five years ago had a 
true artistic basis with their ‘‘ pitch-pipes'’ and tuning- 
forks. They had to find the desired accent and rhythm 
within themselves. This meant independence of accom- 
paniment. Nor was their problem a simpler one than 
that of to-day. Many of their old tunes are much 
more intricate than the present average. However, we 
are happily rid of the majority of them. We have no 
quarrel with the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ One fact 
remains : frequent occasional singing without accom pani- 
ment is excellent rehearsal practice for any choir. The 
organ does not assist this training. It helps too much, 
and may easily lead to general dependence. 

2, The organ so employed in rehearsal conceals 
faults from both organist and director (these two offices 
Should be united in one person wherever possible). 
When the choir rehearses with the organ in a church 
otherwise empty, there is not unfrequently a carrying out 
and carrying over of the tone into the body of the edi- 
fice, rendering it very difficult, not to say impossible, for 
the conductor to judge what the voices are reallv doing. 
The singers themselves feel this to a good extent, if the 


music is unfamiliar. The chgir will usually he _ itself 
better wen a congregation is present. Mezntime, 
seated near the organ, the tone of which itself carries 


over’’ the heads of the singers, both choir and con- 
ductor are at a manifest disadvantage in respect: to the 
very purpose for which they are assembled. 

3. The lack of rhythmic impetus is even more felt 
under the above conditions than with a full church, é3pe- 
cially while the learning process is going on. 

It is the conviction of the writer that nearly all choir 
rehearsals should be held with piano, only resorting to 
the organ after correctness has been secured,—not only 
as to mere notes, but also as to style and expression. 

The advantages of the piano rehearsal, held in a 
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smaller room than the church proper, are not far to seek. 
The choir can be grouped around the instrument. Its 
tone gives the pitch, and starts the choir with the most 
definite rhythm. On the other hand, when the full 
chorus commences, the evanescent quality of the piano 
is practically absorbed and covered for the time being, 
but its rhythm can be felt. Thus the individual singer 
is thrown largely upon his or her own resources, and the 
conductor can far more readily discover and cor7@ 4; 
errors of which he might be oblivious were the organ the 
accompanying instrument. Best of all, a crisp and 
marked accentuation can be continuously given by the 
piano, which thus tends directly to overcome the lagging 
and dragging referred to. Rehearsed in this manner, 
voices soon acquire the habit of promptitude and exact- 
ness in rhythm. This they will carry with them subse- 
quently to the organ, and further impart to a congrega- 
tion. Then comes the joint effect as it should be. In 
this way, that which was spoken of as lacking. in the 
organ is overcome, and the desired result obtained. If _ 
the choir but sing independently, ‘‘lustily, and with a 
good courage,’’ any organist worthy of the name can 
support and enhance the effect. 

The stringed instruments, used in conjunction with the 
organ, can hardly be considered a practical factor in 
congregational singing fer se, excellent as they are 
musically from the standpoint of choir or solo usage. 
For any vital aid in the congregational sense, they would 
have to be reinforced to practically orchestral numbers, 

As to a precentor, when employed he at least earns 
and deserves the prayers of the congregation. 

In conclusion, and to put it as concisely as possible, 
I regard the organ plus an effective chorus choir as 
one joint ihstrument,—in detail doubtless complex, but 
serving united in the one result, ‘‘ ad majorem gloriam 
Dei !"’ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ho 


Alexander Duff’s Love for Scotland 
By Professor John Currie, D.D. 


N READING the ‘ Personal Reminiscences of Alex- 
ander Duff,’ which appeared in The Sunday School 
Times of February 13, I was reminded of the great mis- 
sionary speech which Duff delivered in Edinburgh, just 
before his departure for India in 1855. He had been 
home on a furlough, but instead of taking rest he 
addressed both in Britain and in 
America, on the subject which lay so near his heart. 
The Edinburgh address was the last he gave before 
leaving for India. He regarded it as his farewell. 

The ministers of the Edinburgh Presbytery sat around 
him on the platform. The Free High Kirk in which the 
meeting was held was crowded with a sympathetic audi- 
ence. Duff spoke on the Church's duty to arise in her 
might and carry into execution the last command of her 
risen Master. He showed that Christians had been only 
playing at missions, and that now it was high time to 
work. For an hour he held that audience spell-bound. 
His eloquence was like a rushing torrent which carried 
everything before it, or like a tempest which swayed the 
forest at will. The peroration was impressive beyond 
description. ‘ ‘ 


many meetings, 


Having stated that he was going to India never to 
return, he spoke of his strong attachment to the land 
of his birth. He had seen the world from the Ganges 
in the East to the Mississippi in the West, but Scotland, 
with itssmountains and lakes, its hills and burns, was 
dearer than all. Then, apostrophizing his country, he 
said : ‘‘ How can I give thee up, Scotland? Endeared 
to me by so many associations, how can I give thee 
up?’’ Then, with an upward look, he said: ‘Jesus, 
thou didst give up more than this for me. And when I 
think of the infinitude of thy stoop, what am I to speak 
of sacrifice? Farewell, then, Scotland ! Welcome, In- 
dia!'* These were the thoughts. Imagine Dr. Duff, 
under the circumstances, speaking in this strain for eight 
or ten minutes at the close of his address. When he 
sat down and bowed: his head, the place became a 
Bochim. One after another, the ministers left the plat- 
form to conceal their emotion. There was not a dry eye 
in the assembly. 

Since 1855 I have heard many eloquent speeches, but 
none to equal Duff's farewell address. That attenuated 
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form consumed with zeal is still before me. At one time 
I hear clarion notes arousing to action ; at another, words 
of pathos reaching down to the very depths of the heart. 
I see the uplifted face, a face as if an angel's, getting a 
glimpse of the King in his beauty. 1 hear the words : 
‘* Jesus ! thou didst give pp more than this for me.’ 


Presbyterian College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 





Climbing the Ladder 


By the Rev. Edward A. Rand 


** A ND the angels !"’ 

Nat Nevins made this exclamation one morn- 
ing, when looking at a picture in the old family Bible 
that happened to be upstairs in his chamber. 

It was a picture of a ladder. On its rounds were 
angels, and at the ladder’s top was a white cloud like a 
palace door waiting to receive them. At the ladder’s 
foot was the sleeping Jacob. 

«‘And the angels !'’ said Nat again. 

With what ease and strength they kept their place on 
those ladder rounds ! ‘ 

Nat's conscience was uneasy. For some time he had 
been telling himself he ought to begin the heavenward 
climb. 

‘*They say it takes only a decision at the start, ahd, 
without thinking anything more about it, I'll do my 
duty, and start. It's not a sudden thing with me, but, 
after long thinking, | will start.’’ 

He fell upon his knees, and prayed. He read a few 
verses in the Bible, the Fifty-first Psalm of penitence, 
and went downstairs. 

««] have started,'’ he told himself. 

He also told himself that Betsy the ceok, a well- 
meaning woman, would be pleased to know he had got 
his feet on a round of the ladder. But Betsy was think- 
ing of something else,—that Nat was late, and his 
breakfast cold, and that she wanted his ‘ breakfast 
things'' to wash. She broke out : 

‘Should think boys old as you might get up earlier. 
Real tryin’ !"' 

Nat was both grieved and indignant. 
If Bétsy had not been deaf, she would have heard an 
interesting I In the 
making of it Nat's foot shipped, and he was off the 
ladder. 

‘Oh, dear! I have tumbled,"’ sighed Nat. 

‘*Forgive me, Betsy,’’ he called out. And he had 
no rest until he had planted his feet once more on the 
humble ladder-round at the foot. 

He started for school. Nat was the boy that opened 
the schoolhouse, built the fire, swept out, and closed up 
at night, receiving a welcome sum for his empty pocket- 
book. But how the stove did act that morning! It 
sulked, it smoked, and finally the fire went out. I am 
sorry.to say that Nat lost his temper, and tumbled off 
the ladder-round again. 

«I can't give it up,’’ he said. And, in penitence, he 
Started once more. 

That was not a very happy day. He kept trying and 
tumbling, and wondered if any angel, looking down 
from his prowd ladder, might not pity a poor boy who 
was having a hard time working up, or, rather, tum- 
bling off. 

The final tumble came just after school was out. It 
was his custom to bring up from the cellar an armful of 
wood, and lay it down by the stove, for the next morn- 
ing’s fire. Then he would go into an inner room, more 
like a big closet, and bring out a broom, for a twenty 
minutes’ sweep, as this was necessary to keep the school- 
room tidy. But when, to-night, he came out of the big 
closet,’ broom in hand, where was his wood ? 

**Oh, those boys !"’ he said. ‘‘I heard'em scam- 
pering in and scampering out. Now I see it was to 
plague me. I'll give it to them! 1 dare say Charlie 
Jones was one of them.’’ 

He rushed to the outside door, broom in hand, and 
almost fell over his armful of wood, that had been 
deposited by the culprits on the threshold. What a 
shout rose up then ! 

«He, he, he !"’ 


He was wrathy. 


remark which will not quote. 


**Ha, ha, ha!'’ ‘Ho, ho, ho!’’ 


js : ae ~ 
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Charlie Jones and several others darted out of a cor- 
ner as they shouted, and then ran down the yard. 

‘‘If I catch you,’’ he was saying, but then stopped, 
for another thought was struggling within,—whether he 
were not tumbling off his ladder-round. 

‘Oh, dear! I am down,"’ he murmured, and crept 
back into the schoolhouse. 

He swept the room quickly, but very sorrowfully, 
dusted it, too, gloomily, not whistling as he sometimes 
did. Then le sat down in the seat of that mischief- 
maker, Charlie Jones. It happened to be in a comfort- 
able place, near the stove. It was good to have this 
little chance to resg. There were no boisterous boys 
around. He could look across the long, vacant rows of 
seats to the sunshine falling through the windows in 
silent showers of gold. The old clock on the wall 
ticked peacefully. There was a grateful sense of quiet, 
of rest, of seclusion. 

He looked down at the desk before him. 
that sticking out of Charlie Jones’ desk? It was Char- 
lie’'s New Testament. Nat opened it. His eyes caught 
those beautiful words, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and | will give you rest.’’ 

‘That is the Saviour,’’ thought Nat. ‘He pities 
me, I know, and everybody else having a hard time 
trying to climb up higher. He says, ‘1 will give you 
rest.’ ’’ 

Then it came to Nat whether he had been thinking 
so much about the Saviour’s help as he had about the 
climbing of the ladder. 

‘« That is what the Saviour is for,’’ thought Nat ‘I 
can’t get up that ladder myself. If I tell him all about 
it, and just put it into his hands, and hold on to him, 
and follow him, why, that is all there is to it,— isn't it? 
Just to hold on to him, just to follow, just to cling, just 
to let him do what I can’t do,—why, is there anything 
more toit? Supposing! tell him so now! The ladder is 
here, and he must be here, and I need him dreadfully. 
Guess I'll take him at his word now, to come unto him 
and rest.’ 

Down beside Charlie Jones's seat in the old school- 
house knelt Nat Nevins. It was very still in the room. 
Only the clock ticked, and that ticked very peacefully, 
as if it knew what was going on. And the sunbeams 
seemed to be hastening through the window fasier than 
ever, as if to make a ladder of gold, if they could, all 
for a poor boy's tired feet. 

And in the hush, through the sunshine, the Saviour 
came ; and he held his loving hand close down to a 
boy's hand, that he might cling and hold fast to the 
Saviour, even to the ladder’s end, hard by the City's 
gate. 


What was 
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A Specimen Teachers’-Meeting 


By Professor T. W. Palmer 


HE teachers’ -meeting is perhaps the most difficult 
feature of a Sunday-school to keep alive. Many 
superintendents have tried to have one, apparently 
failed, and gave it up as an impossibility. To all such 
I can only say, try again. If you but partially succeed, 
it will be worth the effort. 

No one plan of conducting will do to follow always. 
Let the same object be ever in view,—a better prepara- 
tion of the lesson, and a general improvement of the 
school ; but let your plans vary. Teachers, like pupils, 
want a change of mental diet . 

As leader of the meeting for the Baptist Sunday-school 
at Tuscaloosa, I have tried various plans, but that of 
assigning special parts to each member has been found 
to give the most satisfactory results. The following 
apparently long program for the lesson of February 7 
was fully rendered in less than one hour, each part being 
first presented by one teacher, and then general discus- 
sion and questioning followed before the next topic was 
taken up. 

1. Review of the church from the Day of Pentecost to 
the present lesson. 

2. An essay upon ‘‘True and False Giving,"’ with 
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suggestive ideas as to how to develop our classes in true 
giving. 

3- The lesson-story given in the words of the teacher, 
but at the’ same time preserving as nearly as possible 
the idea of the text. 

4. Lesson analysis (to be different from any found in 
the helps). 

5. Explanations of peculiar and difficult words and 
phrases. s 

6. The Primitive Christian Brotherhood,—their prop- 
erty, social and spiritual relations. 

7. Practical truths drawn from the lesson, and how to 
present them to certain classes. 

8. Short discussion of measures for the general welfare 
of the school. 

9. Announcement of program for next meeting. Ad- 
journment. 

While each teacher made special preparation upon 
only one part, yet each was expected to, and did, make 
a general preparation upon the whole. For instance, in 
reply to Question 4, three outline analyses were given, of 
which the following is one : 


1. Prosperous after Persecution. 
2. Afflicted with Unworthy Members. 
3 Saill Triumphant. 


A Great Contrast, but Good Results. 
7} 


The Church. 


f A united 

A benevolent 

A social 

A favored 

A well-eared-for 
A charitable 

A powerful 

| A worthy example in the | 


Verses 4 
32-37- 


+ church, 





{ A pair of unworthy examples 

A false profession 

An unacceptable offering 

A liar 

A desire for vainglory 

A premeditated conspiracy 

An effort to tempt the Holy Spirit 
An effort to deeeive God and man 
. A fearful punishment 


II. 
Verses + 
I-10. 


in 
the 
ehurch. 
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A wholesome fear among Christians. 
A wholesome fear in the community. 
A greater power giver to the faithful. 
A separation from the unworthy. 

A great accession in numbers, 


ILI. 
Verses 
11-16. 


Be it remembered that every one who attends this 
meeting is a very busy person with the every-day affairs 
of life, with but very little time to spare for anything, 
“but, having a burning desire for the welfare of their 
pupils, their work is so arranged that this meeting can 
be attended. Let me again urge upon all superinten- 
dents to have a teachers’ -meeting. 


University, Tuskaloosa, Ala. 
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Many superintendents make use of a 
system of awards to encourage faith- 
ful work, being careful to have the 
scholars understand that they are given as testimonials 
of appreciation, and that desiring prizes is not the high- 
est motive. In the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Newport News, Virginia, the awards are usually books, 
or sometimes framed pictures for the younger scholars. 
There is quite an elaborate system outlined in a printed 
leaflet, indicating the giving of testimonials for presence 
forty-eight Sundays, and punctuality forty-two ; for re- 
cording the forty texts of forty different Sundays used in 
the home-church pulpit , for bringing in two or more 
new scholars ; but particularly for proficiency in written 
exercises, which, after several years’ trial, the superin- 
tendent, De Witt Crane, commends to ‘‘ superintendents 
who are looking for something that’ will induce the 
scholars to take more interest in the lessons.’’ Besides 
supplemental work for the primary’ and intermediate 
departments, and catechism questions for junior and 
senior, the two latter departments have for ‘‘ written 
work’’ the answering of the questions given in their 
lesson quarterlies. ‘‘We follow what we consider the 
scriptural principle of rewards: first sét a reasonable 
standard for work, and all who attain to that mark are 
rewarded for their labors. This plan has not given us 
any trouble during our seven years’ experience in this 
‘school Besides encouraging habits of regularity in 
attendance and study, the method may have much to do 
in formulating lives and characters.'" A special feature 
of written work is essay writing in the senior department, 


Awards and 
Essay Writing 
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as indicated in this hektograph notice issued by the 
superintendent. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


A reward is offered to any scholars of the senior grade for writ- 
ing an account of the lives of * David,"’ ‘‘Solomon,"’ “ Peter,"” 
and “ Paul.” One paper to be handed in each quarter, and in 
the order as given. 

These papers are to contain at least six hundred (600) words 
each, niust be carefully and neatly written, and will be marked 
according to the accuracy and evident care taken in writing them. 
Ten (10) will be considered perfect, and, like the written exercises, 
it will require not less than sixty per cent average for the four 
papers to gain the reward. The papers must be handed in not 
later than the last Sunday of the quarter. am 


——— 


The ‘Judson Bible Class'’ of the 
Baptist Sunday-school in Hollidays- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has its own 
library, kept down to four hundred volumes by giving 
used and surplus books to other Sunday-schools in need. 
The teacher, T. H. Suckling, says that ‘‘ the best system 
of managing a library that can be devised amounts to 
but little unless there is a man back of it; we have 
the man, Mr. G. R. Curtis.'’ His methods, which the 
teacher highly commends, are these : Much is made of 
quarterly reports in which the class librarian gives the 


A Bible-Class 
Library 


‘number of books taken out each month ; the names of 


the twelve members who have read the largest number 
of books, and the number of books each drew ; the titles 
of the twelve books which have proved most popular, 
and the number of times each has been read. A list of 
these books is posted on the door of the class library, as 
well as lists of new books purchased from time to time. 
«« The librarian uses an ordinary blank-book, in which 
the names of scholars are written, with a date column 
for each Sunday. Each volume is ‘ charged’ when taken 
out, and ‘checked off’ when returned. Thus the record 
of the scholar and the book can be followed indefinitely. 
The advantages of this information are many and ob- 
All the scholars have access to the library for 
the purpose of selecting books, either before or after 
service. In five years no books have been lost, and all 
books taken from the library in 1896 were returned by 
the second Sunday in January, 1897. The librarian 
also has charge of hymn-books and Bibles belonging to 
the class, which are numbered, and can be taken away 
on the same conditions as other books. 


vious. 





Coffee vs. Beer 


By Florence I. W. Burnham 


cs ID you ever try to teach thosu boys a temperance 
lesson ?"’ 2 
Never. But one glorious Saturday afternoon in mid- 


winter, when the ice was as smooth as it could possibly 
be, and every one who had time and skates was enjoy- 
ing it, one of my boys learned a lesson on temperance 
that he has never had to be taught again. But I was 
not the teacher. With a score of girl friends I was 
skating on a little setback from the river, when a small 
boy came flying towards me. 

‘*Say, Miss W. , Johnnie Camp's big brother is 
*most drownded ! He had been drinking beer, and just 
skated right into the big hole over on the lake where the 
men have been cutting ice. The men pulled him out, 
and took off his skates, and rolled him over, and said 
he was dead—just dead drunk."’ 

I had wondered for weeks how I was to teach the big 
handsome boy a temperance lesson. I knew he took a 
great many glasses of beer, but I had given up my 
anxious worrying, and asked the Lord to stop him. To 
tell the truth, I did not-dare to say one word to him on 
the subject He was intelligent, proud, high-spirited, 
and I was very much afraid he would resent it, and stay 
away from Sunday-school, and I could not spare him 
from my class. I knew his mother talked to him all 
that was necessary, and it seemed as if the only thing I 
could do was to pray. That very morning I had asked, 
without much faith, that he might give up drinking, -— 
and was this to be my answer ? 
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Sunday, after the lesson was over, I went to see him, 
carrying a bundle of papers—just light, pleasant stories 
and bits of information,—not a word of temperance 
reading or a moral. 1 knew he would throw those aside. 

‘‘ Awfully good of you to come over here, in this bad 
walking, to see such a good-for-nothing loafer as I am 
getting to be !"’ 

‘‘Awfully bad of me not to come, when I had new 
rubber boots, to see such a good-for-something, intelli- 
gent, industrious young man as you are !"’ 

‘«But, Miss W , I was drunk, or I should not 
have skated on to that thin black ice in such a crazy 
way.’ ! 

‘* Whose fault was it, John, that you were drunk ?"’ 

‘It was all my own ; but, with the help of God, I'll 
never drink another drop of liquor.’’ 

That Sunday pledge, for which I had prayed, has 
never been broken, and for twenty-five years John has 
worked as only a faithful, earnest Christian physician 
can work for temperance. 

For many years my boys had a club that met with me 
once a week. All sorts of secular questions were brought 
up and discussed, all the popular music tried on violin, 
banjo, or even Jews’-harp, and all sorts of games were 
played, from jackstraws to chess. Occasionally we had 
light refreshments. The boys usually went home about 
ten o' clock, never later than half-past ten. One evening 
one of my boys came somewhat earlier than usual, and 
alone. 

‘*Miss -W , I want to tell you something, and 
perhaps you will know what is best todo. Most of us 
fellows, when we go home, have to pass Flannigan's 
store. He closes up about half-past nine, but club 
nights he keeps opem till we come along. Then he 
comes out, and says: ‘It’s pretty cold to-night, boys, 
and you have a long tramp before you. Come in and 
get warm.’ And the boys get in around the stove, and 
he mixes up something that smells good and is steaming 
hot, and some of us drink, and maybe drink too much 
now and then."’ 

Well, that night at eight o'clock there were twenty 
young men in the dining-room. It was warm and 
bright, but the snow was whirling outside. I went into 
the kitchen, and made a boiler of good strong coffee, — 
gallons of it,—and I kept those boys till nearly eleven 
o'clock drinking such coffee as they did not get in 
boarding-houses ; and when Flannigan called to them 
that night to come in and get warm, the answer was: 
‘We are not cold, and cofiee beats your old toddy all 
hollow.”’ 

That was the way I taught a temperance lesson, and, 
after a few weeks, the store was closed on club nights 
before the boys went home. 

Just remember one thing, discouraged teacher of the 
young men’s class, when you hear that such a boy had 
to be helped home, and another will lose his place if he 
does noi quit drinking, don’t preach temperance! No 
use in talking to a young man perfectly sober, and con- 
fident that he can stop drinking at any time ; and less 
use to talk to one who has been drinking, even if he is 
sober enough to say he is ashamed of himself. 

In the first place, do something to make him like you. 
Secondly, show him that you are interested in his every- 
day affairs. If he is in a boarding-house, invite him to 
your Sunday dinner, and have no wine in your pudding 
sauce, nor brandy in your mince-pies,—plenty of good, 
big, generous cups of coffee, and be not stingy with 
cream and sugar. 








If he is at home with his mother, go and get acquainted 
with her, and take no tracts, but plenty of tact ; and do 
not take it for granted that she is not a Christian because 
her son isnot. Win her heart by praising up that merry, 
good-natured boy of hers, and do not tell of his mischief 
nor his rudeness. 

Every housekeeper is interested in the cooking ques- 
tion. If you are bright, you will find out whether that 
boy, whd is drinking a glass of something every morning 
on his way to work, starts off on a good wholesome 
breakfast, or whether he has filled up with greasy dough- 
nuts or soggy griddle-cakes ; will find out whether he 
throws anything that comes handy into his dinner-pail, 
or whether his mother puts him up a tempting lunch ; 
whether he comes home at night to’a hot supper ‘ that 
smells good, mother,’’ or to poor bread, saleratus bis- 
cuit, cake, and boiled tea. If he has this sort of meals, 
do not blame him if he goes out after supper and takes 
a drink. 
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Until you study carefully the environment of the indi- 
vidual, never try to teach a temperance lesson. Thorough, 
effective work is not all done in one half-hour on Sun- 
day, and the teacher who attempts it will prove a misera- 
ble failure. ” 

Have your boys in your home as often as possible, 
Learn how they use their time and their money. Find 
out who are their friends. Wait after service, and get 
an introduction to the pretty girl that you have noticed 
them sitting with down in the back seats ; give her one 
of your cards, tell her your day at home, and ask her to 
drop in afternoon or evening ; and if she is the kind of 
girl that your boy ought to have for a friend, she will be 
a great help to you in every effort that you make. You 
need not say a word about temperance, but she will use 
her influence against the saloon in every way. 

Give the boys lessons in honor, honesty, manliness, 
and kindness, with wisdom working in temperance—or, 
rather, total abstinence—in all such things as theater- 
going, cheap dances, ten-cent literature, card-playing, 
cigarette-smoking, and beer-drinking. Boys are bright, 
and they will make their own application of the Sunday- 
school lesson, 

Teacher of young men, get well acquainted with them, 
pray for them, watch for ways to help them, hold up 
Christ, the young man, before them, who had the truest 
manliness, and work so faithfully for them that they 
shall aim to build up character like unto his, 


Springfield, Mass. 
Cr 


Teacher's Question ‘‘ 10 secure preparation of the text of 
‘Slips for Scholars’ the lesson’’ on the part of adult schol- 

Home Study ars, W. A. Bolles, an experienced 
teacher in Laurence, Kansas, has for several years been 
in the habit of preparing type-written question slips, 
with blank lines for answers. Copies are given to the 
members of the class on the preceding Sunday, the slips 
being headed, ‘‘ Please fill blanks, and bring with you."’ 
Home study is thus encouraged for -the week, till the 
This 
lesson analysis, made by the teacher for his scholars, is 
usually quite full and comprehensive. For instance, on 
the lesson of January 17 (Acts 2 : 32-47) there were fifty- 
one questions. The first eleven were of a general nature, 
—on time, place, emperor, author, etc. ; the remainder 
followed in order, under the four main divisions: I. 
Guilty of Heart; II. Pricked in Heart; III. One in 
Heart ; IV. Glad in Heart. 
main divisions. 


next Sunday when the lesson on the slip occurs. 


Later reviews are made by 
One of these divisions will indicate all, 
beginning with Question 38, each question being followed 
by a blank. 


III. One in Heart (vs. 42-45). 


38 (v. 42). Four points of their stedfast continuance ? 

39 (v. 43). Feeling produced upon every soul ? 

4° (v. 43). Acts done by the apostles? . 2 > gp. 
41 (v. 44). What persons together formed a community? . 
42 (v. 44). Relation of each to the general fund? . 

43 (v. 45). Disposal of their possessions and goods? . 

44 (v. 45). Principle of distribution ? 


» ‘*This plan,’’ Mr. Bolles says, ‘‘secures a prepara- 
tion by the class on the prominent points of the text, so 
that the time in school may ot be occupied in question- 
ing for them. Having the facts already in possession, 
the members are then ready for the generalizations which 
may follow by themselves or the teacher, and. for the 
practical applications or lessons which may be derived 


therefrom."’ 


2. 


Using ‘‘ The Not every teacher will feel that, he is 
Scholar’s Magazine"’ gifted in analyzing a lesson, and in 
Bieaks preparing special question slips for 
his scholars, But every teacher can urge his scholars to 
fill the question blanks to be found in gheir ‘‘ quarterlies’’ 
or other lesson papers, as a valuable expression of faith- 
ful home-study. In a Sunday-school of Arcadia, Ten- 
nessee, ‘‘ The Scholar's Magazine ’’ (a monthly published 
by John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia) is distributed 
to the boys and girls, Their teachers urge upon them 
the use of the lesson$ for the month, in the back of the 
magazine, by searching out the many proof-texts noted, 
and by answering the five questions on each lesson in 
writing on the accompanying blank lines. So success- 
fully is this done, that class answers are sometimes called 
for in school reviews. 







































































































Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1897 


= January 3.—Christ’s Ascension... . . 22 1 ee ees Acts 1: 1-14 
2. January ro.—The Holy Spirit Given... 1... 6-4: Acts 2: 1-13 
3. January 17.—A Multitude Comverted ......... Acts 2: 32°47 
"4 January 24.—The Lame Man Healed.......... Acts 3: 1-16 
| 5 January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John. .... . Acts 4: 1-4 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving. ....... Acts 4: 32 to 5:11 
9. February 14.—The, Prison Opened... .......-. Acts 5: 17-32 


8. February 21.—The First Christian Martyr . . . Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 
9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed ........-. Acts 8: r-17 
io. March 7.—The Ethiopian Convert .........+.+., Acts 8 : 26-40 
a1. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted . . . . Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 
12. March 21.—Christian Self-Restraint..... . 1 Cer, 9: 19627 
43. March 28.—Review. 


AAS 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a. 
Study 12.—Paul’s Nativity and Early 
Life as a Pharisee 


Acts 22:3; Philippians 3.: 5, 6; Galatians 1: 13, 14; Acts 
22: 25-29; 18: 3; 23: 16. 


B. C. 4 (?) to A. D. 34. Tarsus, Jerusalem. 


Lireraturn.—Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary,” article “ Paul,” by J. Ll. 
Davies (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston); “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” article “ Paul,” by Edward Hatch ; Conybeare and Howson, “ Life 
of Paul,” chapter 2 (Scribners, New York); Farrar, “ Life of Paul,” 
chapters 2, 4,9 (Dutton & Co., New York) ; Stalker, “ Life of Paui,”’ 
chapter 2 (Scribners, New York) ; Ramsay, “ St. Paul the Traveller,” 
chapter 2 (Putnams, New York). 

Paul was the son of Jewish parents, long resident in Tarsus, 
a city conspicuous in the empire for its size, industries, com- 
merce, and schools of learning. His parents, although en- 
gaged in business, and holding the distinction of Roman 
Citizenship, were yet ardently devoted to their national reli- 
‘gion. They therefore reared their son carefully as a Jew. 
There is no evidence that he acquired Gentile learning, or 
entered into Gentile associations, although the environment 
could not but produce a wider horizon, and a more liberal 
bent in his thought and sympathies. He was sent to Jerusa- 
lem, presumably when thirteen, to pursue the regular course 
of study in the rabbinic school of Gamaliel. In the few years 
which followed he became master of Jewish history, literature, 
and law, after which he probably entered upon the career of 
a rabbi in Tarsus or elsewhere. His supreme purpose in life 
‘was to do God’s will himself, and to persuade others to do it. 
This meant to the Jew the complete fulfilment of the law. 
Paul was absent from Jerusalem during Christ’s public minis- 
try, but came thither again soon after the crucifixion, perhaps 
to take part in the suppression of what seemed to him, as to 
. other sincere Jews, a most dangerous and threatening heresy. 
His persecuting career was short. Persuaded of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and of the truth of the gospel, Paul threw him- 
self, with the same conscientious purpose, passionate devo- 
tion, and consecrated energy, into the preaching of Jesus the 
Messiah, and the gospel of liberty, forgiveness, and love. 

1. Pauls Birthplace. Locate Tarsus upon the map. How 
far was it from Jerusalem? What means of communication 
and travel were there between the two cities? Ascertain the 
important facts about Tarsus at this time, size, business, char- 
acter of the inhabitants, schools of learning, prevailing reli- 
gion. Show how this was the best environment for the 
youthful years of the great Apostle to the Gentiles. Compare 
with it the environment in which Jesus grew up, and was fitted 
for his mission as Messiah. 

2. Paul's Birth and Parentage. What information have 
we for determining the date of Paul’s birth? (Acts 7: 58; 
Philemon 9.) What is the value of the tradition that he died (in 
A.D 65 ?) at the age of sixty-eight ? Was he probably about the 
age of Jesus? Did Paul inherit, or win for himself, his Roman 
Citizenship? What did it mean to be a Roman citizen? How 
‘was this of advantage to Paul in later life? Was Paul’s fam- 
ily wealthy and influential? If so, why did Paul learn the 
fentmaker’s trade while a boy? And why did he, on his mis- 
Sionary tours, work at this trade to support himself while 
preaching the gospel? (1 Thess. 2:9; 2 Cor. 11:9; Phil. 
4:15.) May Paul have been cast off by his family when he 
became a Christian ? (Comp. Phil. 3:8.) Observe references 
to Paul’s relatives (Acts 23 : 16; Rom. 16: 7, 11, 21). 

3. Paul's Life at Tarsus. To what extent did the Jews 
living in Gentile cities generally join in the Gentile life about 
them? Was Paul’s family one which was tenacious of its 
gacial ideas and peculiarities? Was Paul brought up as a 
Jewish boy, or as a Gentile boy? Is there reason for thinking 

that he. studied the ciassics, Greek philosophy, and Gentile 
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knowledge in general? (Comp, Acts 22:3; Phil. 3:5). 
How would Paul be influenced by his Gentile surroundings, 
even if he did not fully enter into them? What was the 
common language of Tarsus? Did Paul know Aramaic or 
Hebrew before he studied at Jerusalem? Try to picture to 
yourself the various aspects of Paul’s life up to his thirteenth 
year. ; 

4. Paul's Life at Jerusalem. What was the purpose of 
Paul's parents in sending him to Jerusalem? How old was 
he when he went? Ascertain something about the rabbinical 
schools of that city. What was the subject-matter of study in 
them? What were the methods of instruction? How long a 
time was usually spent in getting this education? What was 
the value to Paul, as a Christian apostle, of this rabbinic train- 
ing? Compare the case of Paul with that of Jesus, who did 
riot receive the rabbinical education. After obtaining his 
education at Jerusalem, what became of the Jewish rabbi ? 
Did he generally go to his home, or to some other place, and 
become a teacher of Judaism? Is it probable that Paul en- 
tered upon such a career after the completion of his studies at 
Jerusalem? In what locality would he be likely to establish 
himself for this work ? 

5. Pauls Character and Belief as a Pharisee. Study care- 
fully the passages in which Paul has spoken of his belief and 
life before he became a Christian (Phil. 3:6; Acts 23:1; 
1 Tim. 1: 13; Gal’ 1:14). Was he completely devoted to 
the religion of his fathers? Did he earnestly strive to attain 
perfection of character by obedience to the law? Was he 
guilty of the hypocrisy and shallowness which characterized 
much of the Pharisaism of his time? Before Jesus came with 
the gospel, was this Judaism the bestereligion men had? Paul, 
then, was a conscientious believer in, and follower of, the béSt 
religious light there was? 

6. Paul’s Career as a Persecutor of Christianity. Where 
was Paul, and how engaged, in the years A.D. 27 to 30? What 
brought him to Jerusalem soon after this? At what point in 
the history of Christianity does Paul appear? (Comp. Acts 7: 
58; 8:1.) What connection had he with the condemnation 
and death of Stephen? After that, what part did he take in 
the persecution of the Christians? (Comp. Acts 8: 3 5 9:1, 
2,4,53; 22:4; 26:11; 1 Cor. 15:9; Gal. 1: 13,23; Phil. 
3:6.) Was this the fulfilment of Jesus’ prediction of con- 
scientious persecution? (John 16: 2, comp. Acts 26: 9). 
Why did Paul wish to crush out Christianity? How much 
did he know about Christianity when he was its bitterest 
enemy? Had he any but hearsay information from his Phari- 
saic associates? Was his persecution mistaken only, or 
actually sinful (that is, a conscious resistance of truth due to a 
preference for that which is false)? How long did Paul’s 
career as persecutor continue? What brought it to a close? 
Was the new light, the higher truth, the better life, welcomed 
by him when he understood it? 


yx 
Lesson 12, March 21, 1897 


Christian Self-Restraint 


GOLDEN TEXT: Every man that striveth for the mastery is 
temperate in all things.—1 Cor. 9: 25. 


(1 Cor. 9: 19-27. Memory verses : 25-27.) 


COMMON VERSION 
19 For though I be free from 


REVISED VERSION 


19 For though I was free from 
all men, yet have I made myself all men, I brought myself 
pny unto all, that I might under —— to all, that 
gain the more. 20 I might gain the more. And 
20 And unto the Jews I be- to the Jews I became as a 
came as a jew, that I might Jew, that I might gain Jews ; 
gain the Jews ; to them that are to them that are under the 
ander the law, as under the law, law, as under the law, not 
that I might gain them that are _ — eng ther yet 
under the law ; that i might gain them at 
at To them that are without 21 are under the law; to them 
law, as without law, (being not that are without law, as 
without law to God, but under without law, not being with- 
the law to Christ,) that I might out law to God, but under 
gain them that are without law. law to Christ, that I might 
22 To the weak became I as ini ~ eo aoa — 
weak, that I might gain the ’ je we: ecame 
weak : I am made all things to weak, that I might gain the 
all mea, that I might by all weak: I am become all 
means save some. a all men, that I may 
23 And this I do for the gos- y mess Save Some. 
pel's sake, that I might be par- 73 And I do all things for the 
taker thereof with you. ag iat e, ; at BT | 
24 Know ye not that they ., Know » € not that they which 
which run in a race run all, but thy 1 ¥ 
pone inti the Gotan? tn ven run in a ‘race run all, but 
hese tage . one receiveth the prize ? 
that ye may obtain. > 
: Even so run, that ye may at- 
25 Andevery man thatstriveth 2- tain. And every man that 
for the mastery is temperate in striveth in the garhes is tem- 
all things. Now they do it to perate in all thi Now 
— naan crown ; but they do if to receive a cor- 
. ruptible crown; but we an 
26 I therefore so run, not as 26 incorruptible. I therefore so 
uncertainly ; so fight I, not as run, aS not uncertainly ; so 
one that beateth the air : 2 fight I, as not beati the 
27 ButI keep under my body, 27 air: but I * buffet m , 
d bri i¢ imto subjection and bring it into J 4 
an t r : un» 
lest that cog means, when I lest by any means, after t 
have preached to others, I my- I have preached to others, I 
self should be a castaway. myself should be rejected. 
1 Gr. race-course. *Gr. box. *Gr. bruise. 
The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which ™ in verse 24, and at “have preached” in verse 27 would add 
marg. Or, Aave deen a herald 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: The Church at Work. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers fe- 


gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 
Lesson TOoOPIc : Striving for Seli-Mastery. 


1. Self-Surrender, vs. 19-23. 
2. Self-Mastery, v8. 24-27- 


Dai_ty Home READINGS : 


M.—1 COR. @: 19-27. Christian self-restraint. 

T.—2 Pet. 3: 11-18. Caution. 
W.—Titus 2 : 6-15. Denying ungodliness. 

T.—Rom. 8: 5-14. Spiritual, not carnal. 

FP.—Col. 3: 1-01. Putting off and putting on. 

S.—Eph. 4 : 20-32. Renewed in the spirit. 

S.—Eph. 5 : 6-21. Walking wisely. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OUTLINE: 


a 
Lesson Analysis 
I. SELF-SURRENDER. 


1. The Christian’s Standing : 
1 was free from all men (19). 
He that is spiritual . . . is judged of no man (1 Cor. 2 : 15). 
With freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5 : 1). 
2. The Christian’s Assumption : 
1 brought myself under bondage to all (19). 
We that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak (Rom, 


15:1). 
Through love be servants one to another (Gal. 5 : 13). 


3- The Christian's Allegiance : 
Not being without law to Ged, but under law to Christ (21). 
If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments (John 14 : 15). 
So fulfil the law of Christ (Gal. 6 : 2). 
4- The Christian’s Mative : 
1 do all things for the gospel's sake (23). 
Lose his life for my sake and the gospel's (Mark 8 : 95). 
Left house, ... or lands, . . . for the gospel’s sake (Mark 10 : 29). 


II. SELF—MASTERY. 


1. The Sammons : 
Even so run, that ye may attain (24). 
Lay hold on the life eternal (1. Tim. 6 : 12). 
Let us run with patience the race (Heb. 12: 1). 
2. The Preparation : 
Every man that striveth ... is temperate in all things (25). 
Suffer hardship with me, as a soldier (2 Tim. 2 : 3). 
Let us also. . . lay aside every weight (Heb. 12 : 1). 
3- The Reward : e 
They ... a corruptible crown; but we an incorruptible (25). 
The prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus (Phil. 3 : 14). 
The crown of righteousness, which the Lord... shall give (2 Tim, 
4:8). : : 
4- The Ilastration : 
1 therefore so run;...sofight1:... 1 buffet my body (26, 27). 
I press on toward the. goal (Phil. 3 : 14). 
I have finished the course (2 Tim. 4 : 7). 


5. The Apprehension : 
Lest by any means... I myself should be rejected (27). 


Unless indeed ye be reprobate (2 Cor. 13 : 5). 
Lest by any means I should be running... in vain (Gal. 2 : 2). 


——— 


Verse 19.—‘‘ Though I was free, ...I brought myself under 
bondage."’ (1) A legitimate standing; (2) A voluntary surren- 
der ; (3) A lowly assumption. 

Verse 22.—‘‘I am become all things to all men.’’ (1) The 
seope of Paul's concession ; (2) The aim of Paul's concession ; (3) 
The fruits of Paul's concession. 


Verse 23.—‘' I dO all things for the g I's sake.’’ (x) The 

ospel’s claims on the believer ; (2) The believer's submission to 
the gospel. 

Verse 24.—‘‘So run, that ye may attain."’ (1) Under lawful con- 


ditions ; (2) With due preparation ; (3) With persistent continu- 
ance. 

Verse 25.—‘‘ They do it to receive a corruptible crown ; but we 
an incorruptible."’ (2) The world’s deeds ae epg eed results ; 
(2) The Christian’s deeds for imperishable ts. 


Verse 27.—‘‘ Lest by any means... I myself should be re- 
jected." (1) Greatexpectations ; (2) Earnest efforts ; (3) Serious 
possibilities. 


SHY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 

By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D.,-LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


u 
LACE.—Corinath was a wealthy and wicked city on the 
Isthmus connecting the Morea (Peloponnesus) with 
northern Greece. It was the capital of the Roman province 
of Achaia when this Epistle was written. Paul founded a 
church there im A. D. 52-53, during his second missionary 
journey. 

Trwe.—The Epistle was written from Ephesus, in A. D. 57, 
just before the tumult narrated in Acts 19. 

Occasion.—News of the state of the church, its divisions 
and disorders, together with the submission of some questions 
to the apostle by the Corinthian believers, led to the writing 
of this Epistle. 




























March 6, 1897 


’ 

CoNnTENTS.—Introductory paragraphs (1 : 1-9). 

1. Divisions in the church (1: 10 to 4: 21). 

2; The sin of incest (5 and 6). 

3. Question about marriage and celibacy (7). 

4. Eating meat offered to idols (8 to 11: 1). ~ This lesson 
and another in the third quarter are from this division. 

5. Disorders in public worship (11 : 2-30). 

6. The relative value of spiritual gifts (12-14). 
division occurs the wonderful episode about love (13). 
7. The resurrection, and errors regarding it (15). 

Chapter 16 gives directions about the collection for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem and personal matters. 

Tue CONTEXT.—One question raised by the Corinthians 
had reference to eating meat offered to idols (rot to eating 
meat, as in Romans 14), and also to participation in feasts in 
honor of idols. Instead of citing the action of the council at 
Jerusalem on this point (Acts 15 : 20, 29), Paul discusses the 
matter from a Gentile Christian point of view: An idol has no 
real existence, hence this matter in itself may be one of indif- 
ference, but, for the sake of the weak, abstinence is a Chris- 
tian duty (chap. 8). This attitude he illustrates by his own 
example (chap. 9). As an apostle he is free, both as respects 
marriage and dependence on the church for support, but he 
has not used this liberty (vs. 1-18). The lesson is an expan- 
sion of this thought (vs. 19-23), with an application to the 
readers (vs. 24-27). 


In this 


— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 19.— For though Iwas free: Literally, ‘* being free,’’ 
but ‘‘ was’’ is more exact than ‘‘ am,’’ since he is discussing 
his conduct in the pasty ‘‘Free’’ is emphatic in the Greek. 
—From all men: Independent of them as to support (vs. 15- 
18). This verse sets forth the general principle underlying 
this independent attitude, and why it gives him a ground of 
boasting as his reward (v. 18).—J brought myself under bond- 
age to all: ** Made myself a bond-servant to all,’’ as de- 
scribed in verses 20 to 23.—TZhat I might gain the more: 
**Gain ’’ includes the idea of winning (comp. ‘‘ save,’’ v. 22), 
but also suggests gaining as a faithful steward does for his 
master. ‘* The more’’ is best explained as more than I 
could otherwise have gained, rather than as ‘‘ the majority,’’ 

“or more than other apostles. His reward was his success for 
his master : by an independent course, in one aspect (that of 
maintenance), but also by such service as placed him*under 
bondage to all classes of people. 

Verse 20.—7o the Jews I became as a Jew: This is first in 
a series of four specifications. Here the distinction is that of 
race ; in the next clause and in verse 21 it is that of religion ; 
while in verse 22 the apostle returns to his main topic, by re- 
ferring to the ‘‘ weak,’’ those who have scruples of conscience 
about things indifferent. Paul, though a Jew by race, had 
virtually discarded this national distinction ; yet he pressed it, 
when necessary, into service.— 7hat / might gain Jews: Not 
**the Jews’ as a whole, but some of this class, the absence 
of the article emphasizing the characteristic quality of the 
noun. The antithesis to ‘‘ Jews ’’ here would be ‘‘ Greeks.’’ 
But Paul usually preached to the Greeks, and this would re- 
quire no special notice in a letter to Corinth.— 70 them that 
are under the law: All who accepted the Jewish law, and 
retained its usages, whether Jews or proselytes.—As under 
the law: This attitude he took.—Nof being myself under the 
law: This clause is found in nearly afl the oldest manuscripts, 
and in good versions. It explains Paul’s position. He had 
ceased for himself to recognize the claims of the Mosaic econ- 
omy, yet, where real liberty of conscience was not involved, 
he made concessions, as in circumcising Timothy, making 
vows for himself, etc. 


” 


Verse 21.— 70 them that are without law, as without law: 
** Without law ’’ is an adjective in the Greek (comp. Rom. 2 : 
12), referring to Gentiles, those who did not have or accept the 
Mosaic law. The distinction is presented, not as a moral one, 
but to emphasize the difference of religious Condition. Paul 
frequently preached from the Gentile point of view, as at 
Lystra and Athens, and doubtless in many other places.— 
Not being without law to God, but under law to Christ : This 
explains how he became ‘as without law.’’ Not in the sense 
of being independent of God’s law, but of being entirely de- 
pendent upon Christ, subject to law, because belonging to 
Christ. Thus he was under law in the best sense, with a new 
motive, and could preach Christ to Gentiles, as though him- 
self a Gentile.— 7hat J might gain . . . without law: There 
are some variations of Greek text in this clause, but they do 
not materially affect the sense. 

Verse 22.— Zo the weak I became weak: * As.” is poorly 
supported. ‘* Weak ’’ refers to believers with needless scru- 
ples (see 8: 7-13). While regarding such scruples as evi- 
dence of weakness, Paul sought to appreciate their difficul- 
ties (comp. Rom. 14: 1 to 15 : 2).—Zhat J might gain the 
weak: By not driving them off, destroying their Christian life 
(1 Cor. 8:11). This is a noble principle, though too often the 
“weak ’’ insist on claiming as a right what is a charitable 
concession to their weakness, and ‘‘ judging ’’ the strong- by 
their own feeble scrupulosity (Rom. 14).—/ ami become - 
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Have become, and continue to be.—A// things to all men: 
** All men’’ means the classes just spoken of.—A/ay by all 
means save some. By this variety of method and adaptation. 
‘*Save’’ suggests more fully the immediate end of his labors, 
thé salvation of men. 

Verse 23.—And I do all things; The authority for ‘all 
things’ is decisive. This gives a wider application to the 
principle ; it controlled all his activity. —For the gospel’s sake : 
Not for the sake of preaching the gospel, but for the blessings 
it imparts, as the next clause shows.— 7hat J may be a joint 
partaker thereof: ‘‘Joint partaker’’ represents one Greek 
word, the preposition it includes suggesting that others share 
in what he partakes of. ‘* There- 
of,’’—that is, of the gospel, the blessings coming through it. 
This is his ‘‘ prize,’’ modestly set forth as that in which he is 
a sharer with others. 

Verse 24.—Xnow ye not: The question implies an affirma- 
tive answer : of course you know. The Isthmian games, occur- 


** You ’’ is too exclusive. 


ring every two years, were familiar to the Corinthians ; all 
Greeks would understand these allusions.—T7hey which run 
Greek, stadium, race-course. This course at 
Olympia, and probably elsewhere, was a stadium in length, 
equal to six hundred Greek feet (abut 607 English).—Run 
all; The competitors were often numerous.—But one re- 
ceiveth the prise: ‘*But’’ is the conjunction, contrasting 
‘‘one’’ with ‘‘all.’? The ‘ prize’’ at the Isthmian games 
was a Wreath of pine; at Olympia, one of wild olive.—Zven 
so run; Not ‘‘run so that ye may attain,’’ but thus run as 
the winner does, that ye may gain the prize as he does. ‘‘ At- 
’? suggests laying hold of. 

Verse 25.—And: A further point in the illustration, quite 
pertinent to the main discussion.—LZvery man that striveth in 
The Greek 
is a technical one, applying 


in a race: 


tain 


the games: ‘*¥For the mastery ’’ is misleading. 
phrase ‘‘ every one contending 
to an athlete while preparing for or engaging in the contest. 
—ZJs temperate in all things : Exercises self-control in regard 
to all things,—that is, avoids indulgence in all those things 
which would interfere with his success. The Greek athletes 
are said to have undergone this ‘‘ training ’’ for ten months 
before the contest. This abstinence extended to many things, 
proper enough in themselves, but likely to impair the excel- 
lence of the athlete. The same principle holds good in ‘ train- 
ing ” to-day.— Now they do it to receive a corruptible crown; 
but we an incorruptible : The athlete controls his appetites to 
receive as a prize a wreath of olive or pine ; the Christian’s 
prize is an unfading one,—eternal glory. By using ‘‘ we,’’ 
the apostle applies this motive, under which he acts (vs. 26, 
27), to all Christians. 

Verse 26.—J therefore so run, as not uncertainly: **1" is 
emphatic. ‘* Therefore’’ is a term occurring only here in 
Paul’s writings, and denotes an inference, —because I am run- 
ning for such a prize, and where such training is necessary. 


” 


” 


‘* So’ is defined by ‘‘ as not uncertainly,’’ a phrase properly 
rendered by the Revisers. He knows what the goal is, what 
the prize, for whose sake he contended ; hence he runs in the 
right course with fixed purpose.—So fight 7: Greek, ‘* box.’’ 
Another form of athletic contest is chosen, in which blows are 
given and taken.—As not beating the air: The Revised Ver- 
sion is literal, though ‘‘ smiting’’ or ‘‘ striking ’’ would be 
still more exact. The boxer hits his antagonist, if he fights 
skilfully. 

Verse 27.—But I buffet my body,: In contrast with the last 
clause : I do not hit the air, but I strike with bruising force 
my antagonist, my own body. ‘‘ Buffet ’’ is literally ‘‘ bruise.’’ 
It first meant to hit under the eye (in English, ‘* blacking the 
eye ’’), and then to bruise any part of the body. Paul here 
specially refers to self-control in regard to physical appetites, 
Hence he says ‘‘ body,’’ not “ flesh,’’ without implying that 
the body is the source or.principal seat of sin. ‘* Flesh,’’ in 
his usage, would include all the depraved passions, those of 
the mind as well as of the body.—And bring it into bondage : 
Lead it off as a slave,—another figurative expression, pointing 
to captives in war. The body is make subject, after its defeat. 
—Lest by any means, after that I have preached to others: 
The American Revisers add the margin, ‘‘or, have been 
a herald,’’ to suggest the figure of the games, in which a 
herald announced the contestants. The Corinthian readers 
would naturally associate the primary and the secondary senses 
of the word.—J myself should be rejected; ** A castaway”? 
(Auth. Ver.) is inexact. The Greek word is an adjective, 
There 
may be an incidental allusion to the preparatory trial for con- 
testants in the games, but the main idea is that of being re- 
jected as unworthy of the prize. 


meaning ‘‘ rejected’’ as not standing the proper test. 


This was impossible in the 
case of Paul, because, through God’s grace, it was impossible 
for him not to be influenced by the sense of danger he himself 
depicts. Any other view is mechanical and fatalistic. The 
lesson shows the principle that should direct Christian self- 
restraint, —not law, ecclesiastical or civil; not rule, self- 
imposed or otherwise ; but regard for others, even in matters 
indifferent, so far as our own consciences are concerned. The 
sin, as in all other sins, grows out of personal relations, not 
out of evil inherent in matter. Our bodies are to be made 
subservient to this higher principle of love. 


Western Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE once-famous Corinth stood on the isthmus of that 
name, but has long vanished so completely that the only 

trace of it to be seen when I was there was a solitary column 
of one of its anciently innumerable temples, rising mournfully 
out of the soil in which it was partly buried. In Paul’s day it 
was probably a town of a hundred thousand inhabitants, but 
The Liverpool 
or New York of the western Mediterranean, with a port on 
each side of the narrow isthmus, its morals may be imagined 
from the fact that the temple of Venus on the Acropolis, a 
lofty hill behind the city, kept, as part of its establishment, a 
staff of a thousand prostitutes ; indeed, ‘‘a Corinthian ’’ was 


of these perhaps sixty thousand were slaves, 


equivalent, in antiquity, to an unchaste woman? 

Traders from all lands, sailors and skippers, came and went 
in crowds, too many of them stripped of their money by the 
temptations of such a place, and even the resident population, 
from the lower classes of which the Christian church was 
mainly drawn (1 Cor, 1 : 26-29), gave Paul occasion to speak 
of the possibilities of the past life of too many of the converts 
in-a way that shows the huge difficulties with which he had to 
contend (1 Cor. 6:9, 10). But, in addition to this moral 
corruption, his mission had to encounter the illimitable dispu- 
tatiousness of the Greek nature,-and its boundless vanity, 
which made parties and controversies sadly inevitable. 

He had lived eighteen months in Corinth, from autumn, A.D. 
53, to spring, A.D. 55, and had left a large body of Christians, 
drawn in part, it would seem, from the local synagogue, in which 
he preached till forced to leave it by the violence of a section of 
the hearers. A God-fearing proselyte named Justus, living 
near, then opened his house to him; and there the Apostle 
taught, a divine intimation encouraging him to remain, by an 
assurance that Christ had ‘‘ much people in the city.’’ 

Very soon after he had ieft Corinth, however, he had the 
mortification of hearing that troubles had broken out. The 
congregation formed itself into almost hostile factions ; wrong 
action had been taken in matters of discipline ; the brethren 
were bringing dishonor on the faith by going to law with each 
other, instead of settling their private disputes by judges chosen 
from among themselves; questions had risen as to the wor- 
thy use of Christian liberty,—some maintaining that they might 
use meat of any kind, even if it had been part of a sacrifice 
offered in an idol temple, or whether ‘‘ clean ’’ or ‘* unclean ;”’ 
the whole subject of the marriage relation had been discussed 
in an unsatisfactory way; the Holy Supper had been sadly 
perverted from its original simplicity ; controversies had risen 
about the value of the different spiritual gifts of members ; 
irregularities had grown up in the public services. 

Amidst all this tangle of strife and faction, some disturbers, of 
high Jewish opinions, had actually assailed the right of Paul to 
call himself an apostle, on the strange ground that he did not 
claim support from the converts, as the older apostles did, and 
as was done even by some, apparently from Jerusalem, who, 
assumed the name of apostles (1 Cor. 9). Replying to this, 
he asks whether he had not received his commission from the 
risen Saviour himself. They knew he had, on the road to Da- 

Were not the Corinthian brethren themselves a proof 
of his apostolate, for they had been the fruits of his work? As 
to those who challenged his apostleship because he did de- 
mand support from the congregation, as other apostles, or 
those self-styled apostles who accused him, did, he and Bar- 
nabas, his companion, acted as they thought best for the good 
of the cause, retaining their right to eat and drink at the cost 
of the brethren, or to journey with a wife who was a Christian 
’”? as, to name no others, the brethren of the Lord or 
as Cephas did. 


mascus, 


** sister, 


As to his right to support 4 us @ soldier of Christ he surely 
had a claim for maintenance ; as a laborer in his vineyard, he 
surely had a right to eat of the fruit; as a shepherd of his 
flock, surely he had a right to drink of its milk. 
not be a harder master than man, 


Christ can- 
But his right was clear, 
not from the rule among men only,—it was grounded on the 
Law ; for in that they read that even the ox treading out the 
grain on the threshing-floor was to be left unmuzzled, that it 
might pick up mouthfuls of the straw and the grain as it went 
round. But, if so, then can he who sows or plows in the spir- 
itual field be less before God than the ox? That the priests 
of both Jewish and heathen worship shared in the sacrifices 
and offerings, he continues, teaches the same lesson,—that 
they who preach the gospel should be ‘n.aintained by those to 
whom they do so. 

But it was a law of the rabbis, of whom Paul was one, that 
they never accepted payment forsteaching, and he knew that 
he would have greater weight if he imposed no burden on the 
brethen ; and on this ground, that no one should be able to 
accuse him of making gain by his labors, he would rather die 
than take payment, even in food or lodging, for preaching. 
He was, moreover, the slave of God, and had command from 
him to preach,—and slaves do not expect anything for their 
work, But he had his reward in knowing that men heard the 
giad tidings without cost. He was free to claim support, but 
he chose to act as he did; for it was his principle to do any- 
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thing, so far as it was right, that best advanced the cause of 
his Lord. 

‘* In indifferent things,/’ says he, ‘‘1 accommodate myself 
to Jewish prejudices, to get a hearing for the gospel ; and, on 
the other hand, among Greeks, who abhor Jewish observances, 
I leave these aside, to open the way to a hearing from them. 
Not that I ever forget that I am under God’s law, but that is 
very different from the law of the scribes. In short, I meet 
men’s weakness by waiving non-essentials that would bar my 
access to them, my one aim being to live solely for Christ, 
that at his coming I may be a joint partaker of its harvest of 
blessedness with those I have, by such self-effacement, won 
for my Master. I feel like the runners in the games, eager 
by any self-denial to gain the prize, lest, after having Been a 
herald calling others to run, I myself should lose the crown.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
Identification with Others and 
Subjugation of Self 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


AUL speaks much of himself, but he is not an egotist. 
When he says, I do so and so, it is a gracious way of 
enjoining the same conduct on his readers. He will lay no 
burden on them which he does not himself carry, The leader 
who can say ‘‘ Come ”’ is not likely to want followers. So, in 
this section, the Apostle is really enjoining on the Corinthians 
the conduct which he declares is his own. It falls into two 
parts, verses 19-22 exemplifying, in his own case, the duty of 
identifying one’s self with those whom we seek to benefit, and 
verses 24-27 urging, by his own example, the necessity of 
self-discipline and effort. The two halves are linked together 
by verse 23, which looks both backward and forward. 

t, The great principle incumbent on all Christians, with a 
view to the salvation of others, is to go as far as one can with- 
out untruthfulness in the direction of finding points of resem- 
blance and contact with those to whom we would commend 
the gospel. There is a base counterfeit of this apostolic ex- 
ample, which slurs over distinctive beliefs, and weakly tries to 
please everybody by differing from nobody. That trimming 
to catch all winds never gains any. Mr. Facing-both-ways is 
not a powerful evangelist. The motive of becoming all things 
to all men must be plainly disinterested, and the assimilation 
must have love for the souls concerned, and eagerness to bring 
the truth to them, and them to the truth, legibly stamped tpon 
it, or it will be regarded, and rightly so, as mere cowardice or dis- 
honesty. And there must be no stretching the assimilation to 
the length of either concealing truth or fraternizing in evil. 
Love to my neighbor can never lead to my joining him in 
wrong-doing. 

But, while the limits of this assumption of the color of our 
surroundings are plainly marked, there is ample space within 
these for the exercise of this eminently Christian grace. We 
must get near people if we would help them. Especially must 
we identify ourselves with them in sympathy, and seek to mul- 
tiply points of assimilation, if we would draw them to Jesus 
Christ. He himself had to become man that he might gain 
men, end his servants have to do likewise, in their degree. 
The old story of the Christian teacher who voluntarily became 
a Slave, that he might tell slaves of Christ, has in spirit to be 
repeated by us all. 

We can do no good by standing off on a height and flinging 
own the gospel to the people below. They must feel that 
we enter into their circumstances, prejudices, ways of think- 
ing, and the like, if our words are to have power. That is 
true about all Christian teachers, whether of old or young. 
You must be a boy among boys, and try to show that you 
enter into the boy’s nature, or you may lecture till doomsday, 
and do no good. 

Paul instances three cases in which he had acted, and still 
continued to do so, on this principle. He was a Jew, but 
after his conversion he had to ‘‘ become a Jew ”’ by a distinct 
act; that is, he had receded so far from his’ old self, that he, 
if he had had only himself to think of, would have given up all 
Jewish observances. But he felt it his duty to conciliate 
prejudice as far as he could, and so, though he would have 
fought to the death rather than given countenance to the belief 
that circumcision was necessary, he had no scruple about cir- 
cumcising Timothy; and, though he believed that for Chris- 
tians the whole ancient ritual was abolished, he was quite 
willing, if it would smooth away the prejudices of the ‘* many 
thousands of Jews who believed,’’ to show, by his participa- 
tion in the temple worship, that he ‘‘ walked orderly, keeping 
the law.’’ If he was told ‘‘ You must,’’ his answer couid 
only be ‘I will not;*’ but if it was a question of conciliating, 
he was ready to go all lengths for that. 

The category which he names next is not composed of dif- 
ferent persons from the first, but of the same persons regarded 
from a somewhat different point of view. ‘‘ Them that are 
under the law ’’ describes Jews, not by their race, but by 
their religion ; and Paul was willing to take his place among 
them, as we have just observed. But he wil! not do that so 
as to be misund whe he protests that in doing so 
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he is voluntarily abridging his freedom for a specific purpose. 
He is not ‘‘ under the law ;”’ for the very pith of his view of 

the Christian’s position is that he has nothing to do with that 

Mosaic law in any of its parts, because Christ has made him 

free. 

The second class to whom in his wide sympathies he is able 
to assimilate himself, is the opposite of the former,—the Gen- 
tiles who are ‘‘ without law.’’ He did not preach on Mars’ 
Hill as he did in the synagogues. The many-sided gospel 
had aspects fitted for the Gentiles who had never heard of 
Moses, and the many-sided apostle had links of likeness to 
the Greek and the barbarian. But here, too, his assimilation 
of himself to those whom he seéks to win is voluntary ; where- 
fore he protests that he is not without law, though he recog- 
nizes no longer the’ obligations of Moses’ law, for he is 
‘*under [or, rather, ‘‘in’’] law to Christ.’’ 

‘*The weak ’’ are those too scrupulous-conscienced Chris- 
tians of whom he has been speaking in chapter 8, and whose 
narrow views he exhorted stronger brethren to respect, and _to 
refrain from doing what they could do without harming their 
own consciences, lest by doing it they should induce a brother to 
do the same, whose conscience would prick him for it. That 
is a lesson needed to-day as much as, or more than, in Paul’s 
time, for the widely different degrees of culture and diversities 
of condition, training, and associations among Christians now 
necessarily result in very diverse views of Christian conduct in 
many matters. The grand principle laid down here should 
guide us all, both in regard to fellow-Christians and’ others. 
Make yourself as like them as you honestly can ; restrict your- 
self of allowable acts, in deference to even narrow prejudices ; 
but let the motive of your assimilating yourself to others be 
clearly their highest good, that you may ‘“‘ gain ’’ them, not 
for yourself, but for your Master. 

Verse 23 lays down Paul’s ruling principle, which both im- 
pelled him to become all things to all men, with a view to 
their salvation, as he has been saying, and urged him to effort 
and self-discipline, with a view to his own, as he goes on to 
say. ‘‘ For the gospel’s sake ’’ seems to point backwards ; 
**that I may be a joint partaker thereof’’ points forward. We 
have not only to preach the gospel to others, but to live on it 
and be saved by it ourselves. 

The celebrated Isthmian games were held in the vicinity of 
Corinth, and may have taken place during Paul’s residence 
there. At all events, every Corinthian was familiar with their 
details. So, in this very illustration, Paul is exemplifying his 
adaptation of himself to them that are without law. He 
would never have thought of talking about the arena or the 
racecourse to Jews, to whom they were abominations. In 
verses 24 and 25 he lays his finger on the two points in which 
he would hold up these games, steeped, as they were, in hea- 
thenism, for Christian imitation. There was the effort in the 
race, and there was the long self-denial of ten months’ prepa- 
ration for the few minutes of vehement exertion. Both are 
but faint shadows of the effort and discipline required of the 
Christian. ‘‘So run;’’ that is, so as they do, in order that 
you may win. We picture the racer with every muscle on the 
stretch, with every ounce of superfluous weight flung off, with 
body swayed forward to the winning post, and hand reached 
out to the prize, and eye fixed on it alone. That gathering 
up of all the frame for the rush along the course should be the 
pattern of our concentration, our aversion of the sight from all 
that lies on either side, and straining of every power. 

But there will not be this effort in the race without stern 
preparation for it. The athlete had ten months of abstinence, 
spare diet, and much violent exercise, to get rid of flesh and 
make muscles like whipcord. We have to exercise like self- 
restraint, and that, not for the sake of the restraint, but with 
a view to the race. There is no virtue in asceticism unless it 
fits for Christian progress and detaches us from. hindrances, 
and gives us control of ourselves. Christian self-denial is a 
means to an end. The monastic type of asceticism often for- 
gets that, and so do some of the Protestant type. 

And what was all that vehement effort for? A twist of pine 
branch, which withered in a week. Men will make greater 
sacrifices for contemptible, transient things in the world than 
many a Christian does for the crown incorruptible. The same 
man will do and endure things for the sake of making money 
or bettering his position which he never dreams of doing for 
the sake of increasing his spiritual life. Not only do 
worldly men shame us by their efforts after poor, perish- 
able good, but we shame ourselves by the contrast between 
our diligence and self.denial in our worldly business, and our 
languid, leisurely advance in the Christian life. 

Paul had ceased to speak of himself, but he returns to do so 
at thé close. That is a very emphatic *‘ therefore’’ in verse 
26, gathering up all the points of his comparison, and imply- 
ing, ‘‘ Things being so, I, for my part, do so and so.’’ Ob- 
serve that now, when he speaks of himself, he draws his 
illustrations, not only from the race, but from the boxing- 
match,—a more painful and severe contest. He does not run 
‘*as uncertainly,’’ nor fight as one striking at random and 
hitting, not his antagonist, but the air. That adds another 
point to the two preceding; namely, effort and self-denial. 
There must be clear perception of what we are aiming at, and 
wise direction of effort. Vague indefiniteness of purpose, 








which wastes Strength and time, is fatal, and it is wofully 
common, How many Christians have never set clearly before 
themselves what should be their chief aim in life, ahd conse- 
quently have made little progress towards realizing it! Defi- 
niteness of purpose and wisely guided effort are needed. 

Paul had no doubt of what was his chief enemy. It was his 
body, the senses and passions and weaknesses belonging to it. 
We have the same foe, and our worst enemy is ourselves. 
Therefore he ‘‘ beats it black and blue,’’ as the word used 
means, and keeps it well under chains, that he may use it as 
a slave who obeys his master, the Spirit. The solemn motive 
for all this is the hope of at last winning the prize, but that 
hope, which has been spoken of in the previous verses, has 
for its other side a solemn fear,—that of not winning. Paul 
had been like the herald who summoned the athletes to the 
race; but he is himself one of the racers, and how shameful it 
will be if he, whose clear call has brought competitors to the 
starting-point, should himself at last not pass the scrutiny of 
the Umpire, but be rejected as not having contended lawfully 
nor reached the mark ! 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
KY 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Races, Conditions, Prizes. A Lesson in Intensities 


Tice man desires things. It is his nature. He was 

made to take and have dominion. To get some things 
we must surrender other things. To wear a crown we must 
consent to have the head lie uneasy. The more valued the 
things, the more they cost. To get the Gravitza redoubt, at 
Plevna, the Russians were willing to sacrifice ten thousand 
men. There are some things, or ought to be, for which we 
willingly give up life. 

For a cause to be named later, Paul, though a free man and 
independent, is willing to be made a slave of all, that he might 
gain ‘*] put myself under all the hampering restrictions 
of a Jew that I might gain I became an outlaw to out- 
I became a weakling to weak- 
lings that I might gain and save some of each class. I did it 
for the gospel’s sake.’’ ‘Thus he sacrifices tastes, feelings, 
liberty, self, for others. 

In famous races many run, in preparation they must be tem- 
perate in all things, yet only one wins.- Here, all who run 
rightly may win. Hence, in this race, every one should be 
temperate, make sacrifices for a certain crown—even an in- 
corruptible. ‘‘My race issorun. It has no uncertainty of 
result.’’ 

He tells how. I keep my body under, bruise my body 
black and blue, give it the black eye, lead it a slave in bonds 
to do my high behest. Long before Schiller expressed it, 
Paul knew that ‘‘the truly excellent character is made up 
of strictness toward one’s self and mildness toward others.’’ 

Points: 1. There are things worth seeking with one’s 
whole being, cheap at any price. Christ says, ‘‘ Buy of me 
gold that is refined by fire, and white garments.’’ 2. To get 
these things, be temperate in all respects, The body had bet- 
ter be given up to bruises than pleasures. Then it is strong, 
masterly, a ready servant of the mind, rather than weak and 
enslaving it. 3. These heroisms are to be exercised for the 
gospel’s sake, to gain some of every class and an incorrupti- 
ble crown for ourselves. Paul follows Christ; so must we. 


University Park, Colo. 
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laws that I might gain 





By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


OR though I was free from all men, I brought myself 
under bondage to all, thai I might gain the more (v. 19). 
There must always be a kind of bondage for him who serves 
another, if he would serve worthily. 
sort of bondage. 
fact and accept it. 
ZI am become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
save some (v. 22). This is beautiful and noble adjustment of 
the self to others for the sake of others. Only be sure to 
notice the steady test which is steadily to control it (v. 21). 
But under law to Christ. The apostlé would go just as far as 
he might in yielding to others, up to the point of, and never 
beyond, supreme allegiance to Jesus Christ. The least dis- 
loyalty to Christ would stiffen him at once,—that is to say, the 
apostle would use tact. Have you ever thought what tact 
means? Why, tact meanstouch. It makes all the difference 
in the world how you touch things. A man may tell the same 
truth with a sand-paper tongue or with a velvet tongue. In 
the one case, he will repel ; in the other, he will win. Rude- 
ness is never Christian. »Calm firmness is often Christian, but 
blunt. harshness never. A little boy, naturally rude and 
rough, was sent to a kindergarten, and soon his mother 
noticed a great change in him. She asked him what his 


Necessarily service is a 
It is a sweet and gracious thing to know the 
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teacher taught him about politeness. ** Nothing,’’ the boy 
said. ‘‘ What does she do?” the mother asked. ‘* Why,’’ 
replied the little fellow, ‘* Miss S just comes around, and 
comes around, and—we all feel polite.’? That was true tact. 
She did not scold the boys; she adjusted herself wisely and 

: lovingly to them, and won them. These two things are 
worth the emulating of all of us,—Paul’s noble firmness, and 
Paul’s courteously yielding, avd so compelling, tact. 

And every man that striveth in the games ts temperate in all 
things (v. 25). This was the rule: Whatever will prevent 
one from the goal, is to be- surrendered for the sake of the 
goal. That is the law, too, for winning prizes anywhere. I 
passed a student’s room late at night a little time ago. The 
lamp was lighted, and, as I saw through the window, he was 
hard at work. He was surrendering ease for the sake of win- 

; ning learning. The man who spends, cannot have. If he 
would have, he must control himself from lavish spending. 
This is the universal law,—sacrifice of lower good for the sake 
of higher. And the Christian is not beyond the jurisdiction 
of thislaw. The highest good for him is the consciousness of 
the smile of Christ. What dims that smile he is to control 
himself from. 

Corruptible crown ; but we an incorruptible, Our crown 
for which we strive is a crown unwithering. I saw my 
father dying. All else was withering,—his possessions, he 
could no longer grasp them ; his strength, it had become piti- 
able weakness ; his fame and position, he was leaving them, 
henceforth to be but the cherished memory of his children. 
But his faith in Christ and assurance of heaven,—these grew 
greener and greater as the end came. Crown worth winning, 
—that which death can only brighten instead of blight. 

But I buffet my body (v. 27). That means, literally, ‘I 
smite under the eyes.’’ Paul was no mean and poor ascetic. 
His Lord was not. But this was what Paul did : when he discov- 
ered in himself any hindering bodily temptation’ and tendency, 
any tendency which would prevent him from being the man in 
Christ he ought, to that tendency he gave no quarter, he 
refused to tamper with it or to argue about it, he hit it squarely, 
and hit that precise thing ; he dealt it a blow under the eyes. 
Paul was supremely honest with himself that he might be hon- 
est toward Christ. Herein he should to each of us be ex- 
ample. 

Lest... 1 myself should be rejected. ‘* When the cedar of 
Lebanon trembles, what shall the reed by the brookside do ?’’ 
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By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


He had in view one 

thing, and that was the winning of men to Christ. 
From the. moment that he found Christ he did all in his 
power to lead others to Christ. With this in view he suffered 
many things, and was content to be regarded as the ‘ off- 
scouring of the world,”’ if so be that he could win disciples 
for his Master. In this lesson he tells us that for this reason 
he ‘‘ became all things to all men.’’ This does not mean that 
he ever did ‘‘evil that good might come therefrom,’’ for he 
expressly says in another place that that would be wrong. 
But it does mean that he subordinated his own action to the 
prejudices of others, so that he might witf ‘Heir favor for the 
truth that he proclaimed, and thus eventually win them. 

The modern believer might well, in many things, copy this 
example set by the great apostle. The world has acted on this 
apostolic principle, in matters of business, for centuries. See 
how the salesman, who wants to sell a bill of goods, will study 
the prejudices of the man with whom he is dealing. He liter- 
ally becomes all things to that man, if by any means he may 
win his custom. He subordinates -his own ways of speaking 
so as not to offend the man whom he wants to gain. Men 
are most clever in this, and they who are the most successful in 
business are those who carry out this principle best. If only 
the followers of the Master would follow the example thus set, 
they would gain many more souls for their Master. But it 
remains true to-day, as it was in Christ’s time, that the chil- 
dren of this world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light. 

Take now the matter of temperance. If you want to win 
the intemperate man to sobriety, how can you succeed unless 
you take your stand in some measure alongside of him. For 
his sake you should become a total abstainer, and thus carry 
out the principle of becoming all things to all men. Though 
you think that you may indulge in drink to moderation, and 
not harm yourself, yet, for his sake, you will be wiser if you 
forgo your liberty in this matter, and yield to his weaker state. 
In this way you may win him, and at the same time not do 
yourself any injury. > 

The fact is, that in all our Christian life we should be more 
anxious to be helpful to others than we are to maintain -our 
rights. Many things may be lawful for me which, at the same 
time, may not be expedient. And for me to insist on doing 
everything that I consider lawful, without considering the 
effect on others, is not truly Christ-like, More of this spirit 


HE Apostle Paul was a wise man. 
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of yielding on the part of believers would result in much good 
being accomplished which now is left undone. If church- 
members were as careful to try and act in such manner as 
would win those with whom they come in contact for Christ, 
as they are to win them in worldly things, we would at once 
see the greatest revival of religion that this world has ever ex- 
perienced. Adopt Paul’s principle of life, and you would 
secure much of the success that marked the career of that 
greatest of Christian workers. 
New York City. 
Xo 


The Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday Schoo! Times for January g, 1897. 
A leafiet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue: af The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.] 

[The following (provisional) survey of the probable literary 
development of the New Testament is suggested as a service- 
able study for the use of a Bible class, as a substitute for the 
temperance lesson, It can be safely ignored by those who 
prefer a temperance lesson, but will be helpful in indicating 
the outline of the work for the year. It should be treated in 
a sketchy rather than a thorough-going way, simply as a bird’s- 
eye view. } 

I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Turn back to the sermons of Peter and others as recorded 
and hinted at in Acts 1-8, and try to determine whether they 
were or were not on (essentially) one theme, that Jesus is the 
Christ. Note also, as far as possible, what limits these early 
preachers observed in their sérmons about Jesus. Was his 
whole life their theme, or only a part of it? Supposing that 
people were converted under the preaching of the resurrec- 
tion, can we conjecture the natural growth of a demand for 
oral or written accounts of the whole life of Jesus which in 
time would make authoritative accounts neces$ary for the 
church? Given, also, the foundation of churches by apostles 
in various parts of the world, is it, or is it not, natural that 
these founders should have written a number of letters to their 
churches, in order to maintain the influence once begun ? 


II, Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 

[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 
Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). 

Farrar’s ‘* Messages,’’ Dod’s and McClymont’s introduc- 
tions, and the appendices, notes, and dates to be found in 
Burtcn’s ‘* Records and Letters ’’ and in Goodwin’s ‘‘ Har- 
mony,*’ will furnish ample material for this study. 

* The references in brackets are to articles in the lesson helps 
of this number of The Sunday School Times. : 

1. Our Lord’s own Contribution to the New Testament. 
(1.) Did Jesus, so far as we know, write out anything for 
preservation, or allude to the necessity of doing so? If he 
did not, why was itso? Are we to infer that he was not in 
favor of that method of spreading the gospel ? 

2. The Apostolic Preaching and Teaching. (2.) What was 
the central theme of the apostolic preaching ? Was it limited 
in its historical range ; and, ifso, why? (3.) From Luke1:4 
(comp. Rev. Ver., marg.), Acts 2: 42, and similar passages, 
may we infer that the apostles also gave systematic instruction 
in Christ’s life and teaching? McClymont, 9-11. Why did 
they not begin at once to write books ? 

3- The Impulse to Christian Literature. (4.) Consider the 
testimony of Luke 1 : 1-3 in reference to lives of Jesus. What 
was the probable stimulus of such attempts? (5§.) Consider 
1 Corinthians 1 : 11; 2 Corinthians 13:10; Galatians I : 6, 7, 
and notice how these letters were written to meet specific 
needs, Are there “any epistles which cannot be thus ac- 
counted for ? 

4. The Pre-Pauline Literature. (6.) What are the general 
grounds for putting the letter of James between A. D. 45 
and 50? (Farrar, 401, puts it about A.D. 62.) Burton, 208 ; 
McClymont, 127. 

5. Paul's Letters on the Second Missionary ,’ourney. (7.) 
First and Second Thessalonians, written from Corinth, A.D. 
52 or 53. Described in character by what word? Farrar, 
173- Possibly Galatians, written, according to Ramsay and 
Burton, in A. D. 53, at Antioch ; according to others, about 
four years later. Summed up by what word? Farrar, 253. 

6. Paul’s Letters on the Third Missionary Journey. (8.) 
First and Second Corinthians and Romans. According to Ram- 
say, in A.D. 55 and 56; according to most, in A.D. 57 and 58. 
What crisis in the history of the church did they meet? [Rid- 
dle : Lesson Surroundings. -Geikie: J] 4, 5.] 
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7. Pauls Letters during the First Imprisonment at Rome. 
(9.) Philippians, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians. 
About A.D. 63, or possibly (Ramsay) 61. Show that they are 
personal letters, and yet full of a glorious message regarding 
Christ. By many the Gospel of Luke is assigned to A.D, 62 
(about). 

8. Pauls Letters just before his Death at Rome. (10.) 
First Timothy, Titus, Second Timothy, about A.D. 66 to 67. 
Why called pastoral epistles? Their prevailing thought ? 

9. Literature Centering around the Fall of Jerusalem, A.D, 
70. (11.) The Gospels of Mark and Matthew, First Peter, 
Jade, Second Peter, Hebrews, and perhaps Revelation, Why 
are these Epistles called ‘‘ catholic ’’ ? 

10. Literature of the Close of the First Century. (12.) 
The Gospel of Luke (so Burton and Ramsay), followed closely 
by Book of Acts, about A.D. 80, The Gospel and Epistles of 
John, written, perhaps, at Ephesus, before A.D. 95. Some 
assign Revelation to A.D. 96. 


and 


III, THE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

This suggestion of the order in which the books preserved 
in the New Testament originated, and the reasons for their 
appearance, may seem to ignore the fact of inspiration. Let 
us consider the following questions: When we can trace 
clearly and satisfactorily the immediate natural cause of a cer- 
tain result, do we thereby rule out the divine element in that 
result? Does not inspiration reveal itself chiefly in results, or, 
at least, in a peculiar power to accomplish results? May we 
not, therefore, be absolutely sure of the divine characterof the 
New Testament throughout, and yet be eager to study dili- 
gently every scrap of evidence regarding its historical origin ? 

New Haven, Conn, 
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Questions Answered 


J. H. R.—To the Editor: ‘* Which of the books recom- 
mended for study in The Senior Bible Class course are the 
most desirable, as we cannot get all? ’’ 

It is not expected that any one class will have all the books 
mentioned in the leaflet of ‘‘ Reference Literature.’’ A wide 
variety is given, with explanatory comments on the books, so 
that each class or student may decide what book or books are 
best adapted to special needs. Yet even then many a reader 
would like to have the Editor-—unable though he is to know 
of that reader’s particular needs, and personal tastes, and 
contemplated line of study, all of which should govern the 
choice of books—say what is the ‘‘best’’ or ‘‘ most desira- 
ble ’’? book or half-dozen books. The Editor cannot hope to 
do this as well as the reader could do it for himself. But he 
is glad to give Professor Sanders’s own thoughts on the sub- 
ject, as expressed recently in a letter : 

‘*A really excellent library may be purchased for a trifle 
over two dollars, by purchasing Stifler, Iverach, McClymont, 
and the abridged Lumby. These books will cover all the real 
needs of the course for the whole year, answering every question 
which calls for research or general information. The costlier 
books are in some respects better, but are not indispensable.’’ 

Perhaps there are some who do not realize that this course 
of study may be successfully followed with no other books at 
hand than the Bible and The Sunday School Times, The 
references in each week’s article to other lesson articles in the 
same issue of The Sunday School Times bring within easy 
reach the thoughts of mature thinkers and Bible scholars, 
whose writings constantly throw fresh light on the thoughts, 
the truths, and the practical applications, of the International 
Lessons, 


YX 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


WHAT place did Saul first preach Christ in the syna- 

gogues? For what purpose did he start for Damascus ? 
Explain that after a few weeks we shall resume the history of 
Saul, or of Paul, as he was called some years after his con- 
version. He traveled far, and preached in many places, and 
was known as the Apostle Paul, that is, by his Roman name, in 
addition to his Hebrew name Saul. This lesson is an extract 
from a letter written by Paul from Ephesus to Corinth (use 
map). We have many of Paul’s letters, called epistles ; some 
of them are short, some in two parts. No other writer of the 
Bible wrote so many different books as Paul, though some 
others wrote a greater number of chapters. Counting the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which has been credited to Paul by 
some, though by others it is doubted, Paul was the author of 
fourteen epistles. He loved and cared for those to whom he 
had preached, and when_je was away from them, as a kind 
father or brother would’ send letters of counsel to absent 
ones, so Paul wrote to the people of the churches he had 
founded. 

How to Live.—A Christian life was a new thing to the peo- 
ple of Corinth, They were a pleasure-loving people, ready to 
turn anything to their own enjoyment, whether strictly honest 
or not. To make all their daily actions subject to the law of 
God was a strange thought to them> It was Paul who taught 

























































































154 (10) 
that the body should be pure from wrong habits and sin, so as 
to be a temple for God. He told them to live under the law 
of Christ, the law of love ; to follow all that would make for 
peace. It was in this same letter to the church in Corinth 
that Paul wrote that beautiful chapter upon love, that suffer- 
eth long and is kind, that envieth not, thinketh no evil. 
How many of those verses can you repeat? How often do 
you think of the words, and try to live by them? Paul him- 
self tried to live so that he might be an example for others to 
follow, denying himself, and enduring any trials if he might 
persuade others to live for Christ. 

Wow to Strive.—Do you always find it easy to be good ? 
Does it cost you trouble and pains to study faithfully when you 
would rather spend your time in fun and frolic? Is it easy to 
keep down an angry word or a sudden blow when you are 
offended? It was Jesus who used the word “ strive,’’ when 
he talked of trying to live so as to prepare for heaven. He did 
not mean to try for a little while, and then get tired and give 
up trying ; for the word he used means ‘‘ agonize,’’—to strain 

‘ every power, to persevere in every effort to succeed. Paul 
taught the people how to strive against sin, and to keep in the 
right way, by reminding them of the great public games that 
were often given. Everybody in the whole land was inter- 
ested in these games, more, a great deal, than the people nowa- 
days, who take an interest in base-ball playing. There were 
many games in Greece in those days, and perhaps Paul had 
often watched them, and had joined in the shouts for the vic- 
tor. There were races run, sometimes on foot, some on 
horseback, some chariot races, and games of boxing and 
wrestling. Great crowds witnessed the games which were 
played on beautiful level grounds outside the city, and a 
building, with seats one above another, where crowds could 
sit, and all have a clear view from the start to the finish. The 
men in the race did not only strive on that day, they prepared 
during weeks and months of careful training. Such pains and 
effort, Paul taught, should be used by all who tried to follow 
Christ, denying themselves all sinful appetites or pleasures to 
be partakers of the grace of the gospel. 

How to Win.—Those who would succeed must be watchful 
and temperate in all things, taking no food which could not 
give health and strength ; no drink that might keep from having 
a clear head, or would weaken the judgment, could be allowed. 
Hours of rest, sleep, and regular food and exercise, must keep 
in the best condition the man who hoped to win. The prac- 
tice must be constant, every step must count,—not wavering, 
and then crowding, not with any uncertain movements, but 
all with one purpose to succeed. He must not look back- 
ward, nor at his companions, but have his eye fixed on the 
goal; as Paul wrote of the Christian race, ‘* Press on toward 
the goal unto the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’’ In the Grecian games only one of the runners could 
win. He was honored with a laurel wreath of victory, with 
shouts and praises. But in the Christian race Paul reminded 
them that all may strive and succeed, and to each one will be 
given, not a fading wreath of leaves, but a welcome with 
heavenly hosts and an everlasting crown. 

How to Withstand Temptation.—Paul says, ‘‘ I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection,’’ which means he would 
control all his desires and feelings, and not indulge in any 
want or habit which could harm body or soul. If you will 
read carefully all of Paul’s letters, you will find how often he 
refers to the race, the course, the good fight, and the waiting 
crown; then you will better understand Paul’s warning, 
**So run, that ye may obtain.’’ 


Louisville, Ky. 
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eS & 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


- E MUST give these youngest children a temperance 


lesson oftener than once a quarter,’’ say some of our 
earnest primary teachers, ‘‘ because they cannot hold in mind 
the details of their drill for three long months.”’ 

Some of us, upon reviewing the children, find that they hold 
in mind much more than their teachers would have supposed 
possible, and give it forth again in such a manner as to prove 
that there are very serious faults ia our present methods of 
temperance instruction. ‘We are to have a 
temperance lesson to-day,’’ a certain primary 
teacher. ‘‘ Temperance,’’ replies one small boy; ‘ what is 
that?’’ ‘I know,”’ 
means getting drunk.’’ 


For instance : 
announces 


explains his neighbor; ‘temperance 

Investigation proved that the class 
knew a great deal about—intemperance. They could give 
their astonished teacher information about the various saloons 
in the city ; they could recite a whole chapter (of evil) upon 
the subject of ‘‘ what comes from drinking alcoholic liquors ;”’ 
but about the freedom which comes from self-mastery, and of 
a love (used in this connection) which ‘‘ worketh no ill to his 
neighbor,’’ they had been taught nothing at all. 

It is sufficient commentary of this method of presenting the 
cause to little children, to state that in this, and, alas! in 
many another primary class, the negative side has been so 
continuously presented that the very word ‘temperance ’’ 
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has now a false meaning, or, rather, suggests only one thing 


to the children, and that—excessive indulgence. 

A‘most important part of our preparation is to study the 
needs of our class, and, upon finding that we have held too 
closely to the subject of the evil effects of alcohol, we turn 
face about to-day, and instead of talking about the bondage 
of bad habits, etc., we teach of the liberty and freedom re- 
sulting from self-mastery and self-restraint. 

The last three verses of our text furnish us material enough 
for a whole lesson. When we have perfectly memorized 
‘« Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things,’’ we can use to advantage Paul’s illustration of run- 
ning a race. Our boys are especially interested in the talk 
about the necessary training for this. We show a good deal of 
respect for their knowledge of .the abstinence required in a 
special training for athletic sports. If they find us in sym- 
pathy with, and appreciative of, the self-denial which even 
they have practiced in order to excel in their baby efforts to 
acquire skill in these directions, they will listen with interest 
while we make our final application, using Paul’s words, 
‘* But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection.’’ 
We teach of this ‘‘ subjection ’’ as the very opposite of inani- 
tion, because the thought of fulness of life, or vitality, espe- 
cially appeals to children, while their souls abhor inanity. 

We speak briefly of the bondage of one whose powers are 
limited by want of self-control, this to bring out by stronger 
contrast (and a contrast our boys will fully appreciate), the 
unlimited freedom of one who has made his body a “ store- 
house of power ’’ by self-mastery. 

Our children should now understand our parallel by the 
previous illustration about the man who failed to win the race, 
strong and swift as he was, because his power was limited by 
lack of self-control; and then we refer to our text, ‘‘ They 
which run in a race, run all, but one receiveth the prize.’’ 
Let the children prove that he who wins the race is he whose 
great strength, has come from a body held in harness, and 
never allowed uncontrolled freedom, or self-indulgence. The 
final step is to draw the parallel of the heavenly race, to which 
Paul refers. 

A word of caution in making this our climax ; unless this 
prize (which to the class is something of an abstraction) is 
clearly proved to be worth the winning, they will not make 
the effort to ‘‘run the race,’’ Proving that there is nothing 
vague or uninteresting about the ‘‘prize,’’ gives us oppor- 
tunity to keep Paul in mind by using his illustration, and by 
briefly outlining the race he ran; but we need not leave the 
subject with the supposition that heaven is the only reward ; 
for we may dwell on the actual joy and satisfaction of con- 
tinuous effort, clearly proving that heaven is here and now, 
and we keep the class to the thought of the ceaseless activity 
required to win it. 

Having the definite suggestion of certain outlets for their 
repressed activities, the children go from the class full of the 
idea of self-mastery. 


Northampton, Mass. 


KY 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


LL THINGs TO ALL MEN (vs. 19-23).—To whom was 
Paul writing ? Why did the Corinthians especially need 
these teachings ? ‘*free from all men’’? 
(Rom, 8:2.) Why should he make himself ‘‘ servant unto 
all’? ? (Mark 10: 42, 43.) Why should he—and we—seek to 
win many souls? (John 15 : 8.) How could Paul bea Jew 
among Jews? (Phil. 3:5.) A Roman among Romans? (Acts 
22 : 25-29.) How was this an especial advantage to him in 
his chosen work ? (Acts 18 : 6.) In what sense only did Paul 
become weak with the weak ? How are these principles ap- 
plied by missionaries ? How should they be applied by us all 
How is Christ an example to us of all 
this? (Luke §: 4; John 2:8; 3:2; 4: 7, etc.) 

2. I Burret MY Bopy (vs. 24-27).—How is this compari- 
son to a race especially suitable to Corinth? What kinds of 
races were there conducted? How did they differ from 
modern races? How is human life lie such a race? In 
what important points does the comparison fail? Why is 
temperance a first essential for success in both races? What 
is our ‘‘ incorruptible crown ’’? (2 Tim. 4:8; Rev. 2: 10.) 
What did Paul mean by ‘‘ keeping under,’’ “‘ buffeting,’’ his 
body ? How can we tell whether or not our bodies are 
**in subjection ’’ ? How does an intemperate body make a 
Why is it especially shameful for Chris- 
tians to get into such a plight? 


How was Paul 


in our daily lives ? 


man a ‘‘ castaway ’’ ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. To whom was Paul writing? 2. What did he say about 
his own work for all men? 3. To what did he compare our 
life? 4. What was the prize in a Grecian race? 5. But for 
what prize does a Christian run? 6. What is the first condi- 
tion for success in running a race? (Golden text.) 7. What 
are some of the disasters that drunkenness brings ? 


Boston, Mass. 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, Who wrote the words of this lesson? 2. In what way 
did Paul ‘‘gain the more’’? 3. What is meant by being 
** under bondage to all’? ? 4. What was Paul willing to do 
for the gospel’s sake? 5, What had been Paul’s name be- 
fore this? (Acts 13 : 9.) . 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specim@&i copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASA 
Blackboard Hints 





TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS. 











THREE STEPS TO SAFETY: 
1. Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess. 
2. Be not among wine-bibbers, 
3. Look not thou upon the wine. 


ONE WAY OF SAFETY : 


Touch not; taste not; handle not. 











WHAT THE DRUNKARD WILL COME 10: 
“THE DRUNKARD . . . SHALL COME 10 POVERTY.” 


““ NOR DRUNKARDS . . . SHALL INHERIT THE KINGDOM OF GOD.”’ 





STRIVING FOR THE CROWN, 
vog {CHRIST 


ALL } 
{ SELF. 


NOTHING 


If any man will come after me, let him deny himself. 











RSA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘* Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve." 
‘* My soul, be on thy guard.”’ 

‘Stand up, stand up for Jesus."’ 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee." 

*‘ Arise, ye valiant men of God." 

** Conquering now and to conquer.” 

** We've ‘listed in a holy war.” 

‘* Press on, press on, ye workers."’ 


KS 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


HE Greek GAMES.—To illustrate this passage we must, 

in the first place, look at it asa whole. The apostle, 
using himself as an illustration, while impressing upon the 
Corinthians that nothing of any value can be obtained without 
effort, that future pleasure is often bought through present 
pain, seizes upon scenes familiar to the Corinthians, to enforce 
the lesson he would impress. 
dissolving views. 


He gives us, so to speak, three 
He presents himself as a herald, as a foot- 
racer, and as a boxer, not sharply defining, nor making sepa- 
rate parables of each, but running the one into the other, in a 
manner that would create no confusion in the minds of those 
to whom the Grecian games were so familiar. Athletic games,* 
and everything connected with them, were interwoven into 
the very life, public and social, of old Greece. Not even the 
mad passion of English crowds for horse-races, nor the en- 
thusiasm of our youth for cricket and football, and the ovations 
given to successful players, could equal the almost frenzied 
enthusiasm of the old Greeks over the wrestling, the racing, 
which marked their national festivals. And not the least im- 
portant of these, the Isthmian games, were held every two 
years, in the narrowest part of the isthmus which Corinth 
commands, on the plain beneath this rocky, isolated citadel, 
in front of the famous temple of Neptune, of which hardly a 
trace remains. In front of that temple, resplendent in white 
marble, was the stadium, an open space for the games. 
Leading up to if were long avenues of pine-trees, among 
which were placed the statues of those who had been victors 
in the games ; prizes were given to the heralds who could 
best proclaim the order of events and the names of competi- 
tors, to the throwers of quoits or discs, as well as for leap- 
ing, running, chariot-driving, wrestling, boxing, and various 
other proofs of agility. But-of these, in public estimation, the 
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most distinguished were the heralds, the foot-racers, wrestlers, 



















































and the boxers. For these exercises a long period of training 
‘was required. So severe was it, that one writer tells us that, 
of those who attempted the training of an athlete, more than 
half were utterly broken in health. The strictest abstinence 
and moderation were required. For ten months’ previous to 
the games, the aspirants for success abstained from wine. 
We are told that, in the earliest times, they lived exclusively 
on figs and cheese, taking an increased amount of violent 
exercise every day. Im later times, the diet was changed to 
beef and goat’s fiesh. But, whatever was the training, the 
whole life of a competitor was devoted to this one object 
alone. And, after all, what was the prize? In the case of 
the Isthmian games, it was simply a wreath of pine leaves 
gathered from the sacred grove before the temple. In the 
Olympian games, a garland of olive leaves was the only re- 
ward ; yet it was so valued, that we are teld of a mother who 
died of joy on hearing that both her sons had been suceess- 
ful in the games. [It is true that the victor might have statues 
erected to his honor, and that poets celebrated him in their 
odes. Many of these have come down to us, especially the 
well-known odes of Pindar ; but, after all, this was a corrupti- 
ble crown, for which these to whom the apostle is writing 
would gladly sacrifice time and pleasure. What then, he 
argues, shall they grudge for the attainment of the immortal 
crown? 


The College, Durham, England. 
‘ eG... 
By the Rev. William Ewing , 


‘“‘ THEY WHICH RUN IN A RACE RUN ALL, BUT ONE RE- 
€EIVETH THE Prize.’’—Not far to the northeast of the old 
city of Corinth, on the narrowest part of the strip of land 
which joins the Peloponnesus to the mainland, stood the sanc- 
tuary of the sea-god Poseidon. Now only traces of the wall 
which enclosed the temple precinct are to be found. A little 
way to the south was the stadium, or ‘* race-course,’’ of our 
text. Here, once in two years, all the pride and chivalry of 
Greece were wont to meet, to contend for glory in the Isth- 
mian games. ‘The oldest of these festivals was that of Olym- 
pia, on the river Alphéus, whose origin is lost in antiquity. 
It is said to have been revived in 776 B.C. The Isthmian, 
Pythian, and Nemean, as festivals open to the whole nation, 
date from the sixth century B.C. What a hold these games 
had on the mind and heart of Greece is shown by the abso- 
lute suspension of all warlike operations during their progress. 
The.lists were open to every man of pure Greek. blood, and 
the very highest in the land did not scorn to contend there for 
glory with the humblest.. These festivals were a principal means 
of fostering a feeling of brotherhood among the various divis- 
ions of the Hellenic people. 

** THEY DO IT TO RECEIVE.A CORRUPTIBLE Crown.’’—The 
small pines, whence were taken the twigs to form this, fading 
wreath, still grow luxuriantly along the shore near by. The 
“corruptible crown”? was significant of much. The victor 
was hailed with rapture by assembled Greece. The renown 
gained for himself shed luster upon his family and his people. 
Led home in triumph, he entered the city through a breach in 
the wall, to indicate that with such a hero within, the city 
needed no protection of walls. He was given to enjoy many 
privileges, that which a Spartan conqueror valued above all 
being the right to fight im battle near the person of the king. 
Some of the victors’ names and achievements you may read 
in the tines of one of the great poets of the time ; and that is 
all. The splendor has gone, the crown has decayed. 

**? Burrer my Bopy, AND BRING IT INTO BONDAGE.’’—To 
the east of the sanctuary of Poseidon stood a beautiful theater, 
the ruins of which are still to be seen. In ancient times the 
only contest was the foot-race, but gradually other competi- 
tions were introduced, notably the chariot-race (see a splendid 
description of a chariot-race in Lew Wallace’s ‘* Ben Hur ’’). 
For other encounters, such as throwing the disc, wrestling, 
boxing, the theater was more suitable than the stadium, and 
there, doubtless, the Corinthians had learned to appreciate 
the figure now used. The ‘‘buffet’’ is the crashing blow, 
delivered full in the face, which lays one’s antagonist at his 
feet. In some of the contests the victor was entitled to lead 
the vanquished away as his slave. Even so the body, over- 
come by powerful blows, is brought into bondage to the spirit. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASA 
Lesson Summary 


AUL gloried in the liberty wherewith Christ had made 
him free. Not that he was “ without law to God,” for 

he recognized that he was “‘ under law to Christ.’’ But in the 
wide range of service which no man might demand, and which 
mo law did forbid, Paul was flexible and conciliatory. He 
voluntarily became “‘ all things to all men,”’ whether to the 
Jew, to them “‘ under the law,’’ to them “‘ without law,”’ to “the 
weak,’’ or to the strong. This he did “for the gospel’s sake,’’ 
and that he “ might gain the more.’’ But this conciliatory 
Service was not of the effeminate sort. Like the 
athlete, he contended for a prize that he might be “a joint 








partaker’’ in the rewards of gospel effort. He so ran that he 
might attain. He so fought, buffeting his bedy, bringing it 
into bondage, that after all his work he should not be rejected, 
but should win the incorruptible crown. By such self-restraint 
did he seek to bless others, 

a 


Added Points 

He who cheerfully, and for the sake of others, assumes 
that which he is not obligated to be, or to do, is the true and 
Christ-like hero. 

Concession, where preference or custom only are involved, 
is Christ-like. He ‘* pleased not himself.’’ But to sin, noth- 
ing is to be conceded. 

To save men is the great end of the gospel. For that 
Christ gave himself, and his follewers do well to follow his 
example. ~ 

Tite stronger the man the grander his concessions for the 
sake of others. Not weakness, but willingness to serve, 
dominated Paul. 

It is well to preach to others, but it is better far to lead 
them steadily onward and upward to the highest heights of 
Christian attainment. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—teligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. Ne charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Recent German Theological Works * 


HE Kompendium der Theologischen Ethik recently 
issued by Professor Luthardt, the senior theological 
teacher of the University of Leipsic, is one of the ripest 
specimens of conservative German scholarship that has 
appeared for years. The author has for more than a gen- 
eration been a specialist and a popular lecturer on syste- 
matic theology, his courses on ethics always being held in 
high esteem. Here he gives us the full fruits of his re- 
searches in this line, and does so with the transparency and 
compactness that characterize his well-known Compen- 
dium on Dogmatics (Dérffling & Franke), now in its ninth 
edition, the volume on ethics being, in fact, intended as 
a companion work to that on dogmatics. The author, 
since the death of Professor Frank, of Erlangen, is perhaps 
the chief conservative scholar in German university cir- 
cles in his department, and has been for years a leading 
antagonist of the Ritsch] or new liberal school of the- 
ology in the Fatherland. The merits of the work fully 
justify expectations. While pre-eminently a handbook 
for students, it is also excellent for cultured Christian 
readers in general. The body of the work is divided 
into three chief parts: ‘‘ Christian Morality in its Per- 
sonal Origin and Development,’’ ‘‘ Christian Morality 
in its Reality as the Convictions of Virtue,’’ ‘‘ Christian 
Morality in its Exhibition as Systematic Action.'’ The 
volume is thus seen to deal specifically with Christian, 
or biblical, ethics, and does not include philosophical 
ethics, beimg more like the well-known German work of 
Harless than the Danish of Bishop Martensen. Some 
particularly difficult problems of ethics, such as the con- 
flict of duties, are especially well handled. Indeed, the 
whole work is characterized by careful preparation,’ as 
can naturally be expected in a case where, at the end 
of an academic career, a theological teacher aims to 
give the sum and substance of the thought of a lifetime 
on a subject so deep and of such paramount importance 
as Christian morals. In a generation marked by hasty 
literary productiveness a volume of this kind has a 
special interest. The English reader may find a little 
difficulty in using this book on account of its many 


* Kompendium der Theolagischen Ethik. Von Chr. Ernst Luthardt. 


Svo, pp. viit, 379. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. 6 marks. 
Lehrbuch der Doqmengseahiahee. Von Reinhold See! . I Halfte: 
hichte der Kirche. 8vo, pp. xii, 332. ngen und 
Leipzig: A. Deichert. 5.40 marks. ' 
Gilaube, Schrift, und Hei Geschichte. Von Hermann Cremer. 
Bvo, pp. 106. Giitersioh: C. smann. 2 marks. 


Der Ted Christi in seiner 


fir die Erldsung. Von Alfred See- 
berg. Svo, pp.vii, 384. Leipzig: A. 


ichert. 5.590 marks. 
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abbreviations, but of these there aré no more than 
is customary in German works of this kind. The 
arrangement is exceedingly clear. Each of the eighty- 
nine paragraphs opens with a statement, in large print, 
of leading principles, followed in smaller type by detailed 
elucidations. A good index is a great help in using this 
volume. 

The early history of the development of Christian doc- 
trine and dogma has in recent years, especially through 
the researches of ‘Hatch, Harnack, and their school, 
been brought into the forefront of public discussion, the 
effort of these liberal investigators being to analyze 
primitive Christian tenets in such a way that in it are 
found elements, notably Greek philosophy and thought, 
that did not originally enter into the composition of the 
Lord’s teachings. A conservative discussion of this sub- 
ject, which does not, however, directly antagonize these 
theories, but, in a scientific and scholarly way, proves the 
opposite views to be correct, is furnished in Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte by Professor Seeberg of Erlangen, the 
present occupant of Frank's chair. The author is no 
novice in this kind of work, his proficiency in this re- 
spect having been shown in the second edition of Thoma- 
sius’s History of Dogmas, of which he is the editor. This 
is the first v@lume of what promises to be a standard 
work, represeniing, on the whole, the traditional views of 
the Protestant Church on the origin and growth of doctrine 
in the early church. In many respects it is heavy read- 
ing, particularly as there are many patristic citations in 
the original tongues ; but for these the conscientious 
student, who will have nothing but original sources of 
information, will be very grateful. The book is cer- 
tainly a masterly production, but is intefided only for 
careful perusal. It is pre-eminently a student’ s- book. 

Three topics of central interest are discussed in an 
instructive way in Glaudbe, Schrift, und Heilige Geschichte 
of the famous New Testament specialist of Greifswald, the 
lexicographer Professor Cremer. The author is a leading 
member of the most positive theological faculty. in Ger- 
many, and has repeatedly stood up for old truths against 
radical innovations, and, among others, was a leading de- 
fender of the biblical character of the Apostles’ Creed in 
the recent controversy on the Continent. In this volume, 
too, his voice is for old-fashioned theological teachings, 
defended by the best weapons of modern scholarship. 
The special topics discussed are; ‘‘The Authority of 
the Holy Scriptures,’’ the ‘‘ Gospel of Jesus, and the 
Gospel Concerning Jesus,"’ ‘‘ Faith and the Great Facts 
of Salvation.’’ In the elucidation of these burning ques- 
tions of the day, Cremer again shows himself to be an 
able representative of the new conservative school in 
Germany, which, with 2 most positive assertion of evan- 
gelical truth, unites an opem and honest consideration 
of the objections made by liberal writers and teachers to 
the views current in evangelical circles. We have here 
accordingly a timely discussion of timely topics in a way 
and manner that will satisfy. the real searcher for the 
truth. 

The author of the velume on Der Tad Christi in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Erlisung (The Significance of the 
Death of Christ for the Work of Atonement] is professor 
in the University of Dorpatin the German Baltic provinces, 
and a nephew of Professor Se :berg of the University of 
Erlangen, the writer of the History of Dogmas, already 
mentioned. Like his uncle, he too is a conservative and 
confessional scholar, although evidently more open to 
influences from liberal sources. He proposes to give an 
analysis of the New Testament writers on the subject of 
the Atonement, especially to show that these are not in 
harmony with the more or less moralistic theory of 
Ritschl and his school. On the other hand, Seeberg 
does not defend the vicarious. atonement theory in its 
traditional form, but aims to modify it by emphasizing 
also the human factor in the process of a reconciliation 
between God and man. The werk is both biblical and 
dogmatical in character, and, while provoking dissent to 
a certain degree, cannot otherwise than attract the reader 
to study and investigate. ; 


a 
CAS 
Fee 


A Primer of American Literature. By Charles F. Richardson, 
Professor of English in Dartmouth College. Newly revised 
edition. (16mo, illustrated, pp. iv, 122° Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 35 cents.) 


Professor Charles F. Richardson of Dartmouth, at 
one time a valued member of The Sunday School 
Times editorial staff, has written the best full-length work 
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on American literature. His smaller trea- 
tise, A Primer of American Literature, 
which appeared nearly twenty years ago, 
has always been a popular and acceptable 
hand-book, giving in condensed form the 
main facts of our native literary develop- 
ment. A new revised edition has. been 
«put out this season by the publishers, and 
is welcome. It retains the general éreat- 
ment, wath additions and modifications, 
bringing the survey up to the present year, 
and there is an illustrated appendix, giving 
the portraits and homes of eight standard 
American authors,—Bryant, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Stowe, and Emerson. Nothing is harder 
in literary criticism than to avoid, in a 
book of this kind, intended for school use, 
—<dryness on the one hand, and shallow- 
ness on the other, the Scylla and Cha- 
tybdis of the manual. Professor Richard- 
son has steered a middle course with 
marked success, making a manual which, 
while concise and necessarily sketchy, is 
yet interesting, clear, and well propor-% 
_ tioned. He begins with a rapid glance at 
colonial literature, very rightly devoting 
comparatively small space to it. A brief 
chapter then deals with the period between 
1775 and 1812, and three-fourths of the 
volume is devoted (as should be) to what 
we may call the literature of the republic, 
the critic finding a natural halting-place 
at 1861; the time of the breaking out of the 
war. Professor Richardson's remarks 
upon the latest work and workers—the 
short-story writers, the realistic novelists, 
the humorists, and romanticists—show him 
to be appreciative of modern changes and 
coming schools. The subjoined course 
of reading in the masterpieces of Ameri- 
can literature, with the chronological table 
of significant dates, and the author-index, 
add to the usefulness of the thoroughly 
reliable little volume. 


- 

Arnold's Chart of Paul's Journeyings. Pre- 
pared by C. E. Arnold, A.M. (Folded 
within stiff cloth covers, 6% 3% inches ; 
unfolded, 18X12 inches. Philadelphia: 


John D. Wattles & Co. 20 cents. ) 

This chart shows precisely what its title 
expresses,—the journeyings of Paul. It 
begins at Damascus, where he began his 
Christian activity, and it ends at Rome, 
where he awaited his trial and execution. 
A central column presents a comprehen- 
sive outline of his movements, every place 
of sojourn being mentioned, with its chief 








A Brief History of the English La ¢ By 
Oliver Farrar Emerson, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Philology in Western Reserve 
University. 8vo, pp. xi, 267. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. §1:) 


Professor Emersen’s brief history is all 
the better for his having written a larger 
book on the same subject. In that he has 
worked off his views on phonetics, and 
others of the more technical philology. 
Here he is able to keep close to the his- 
tory of words, and to develop points which 
possess more interest to both readers and 
students. The book is well condensed 
and clearly written. It first deals with 
the historic place of English among the 
Aryan tongues, and then of the develop- 
ment of Book English out of competing 
dialects,—a struggle in which the Mid- 
land English prevailed over ‘both its nor- 
thern and its southern rivals. He recog- 
nizes, however, a farther development in 
America, and shows that our lexicographers 
and other authorities lay less and _less 
stress on English usage. He then passes 
to the analytic topics,—the estimate of 
the several elements which make up the 
language, the phonetic changes which 
have transformed earlier into later words, 
and the historic grammar of the several 
parts of speech. The fault of the book, 
if used as a text-book, is the excessive 
number of examples ; but even this leans 
to the side of merit. 


D> 


Literary Notes and News 


High-grade efficiency 
in Sunday-school work 
is not to be attained 
merely by the machinery of organization 
and methods, but neither is it likely to be 
attained without them. A consensus of 
those who have studied the Sunday-school 
from one point of view or another, while 
it cannot mean complete agreement on all 
points, is valuable as a statement of those 
features by which a well-organized, active, 
and efficient Sunday-school will be recog- 
nized. In order to arrive at this most 
modern Sunday-school idea, the Paducah 
(Kentucky) Sunday-school Union Insti- 
tute, in September last, appointed a com- 
mittee to correspond with a number of 
leading Sunday-school workers of the 
United States, and formulate a report 
showing what up-to-date Sunday-schools 
are doing. The report of this committee 


An Up-to-Date 
Sunday-School 








incidents, and Scripture references to 
facilitate verification. These events are 
divided into five periods ; namely, that of 
preparation, the three missionary jour- 
neys, and the final voyage to Rome. 


lines. of travel followed. Corresponding 
humerals are employed in both outlines 
and maps, so that reference from one to the 
other is easy and accurate. In other, col- 
umns the dates of the chief events 
given, as also the local sources and dates 
of the Epistles of the journeyings. 
is thus brought under the eye at a 
glance what Paul did, where he did it, 
and when, with Scripture reference for 
each fact presented. The chart bears 
upon its face the evidences of careful 
preparation, and its conclusions accord 
with those of leading students of the life 
and times of Paul. 
International Lessons deal with the career 
of the great apostle, this chart will prove 
a valuable aid to teachers and pupils, 
giving, as it does, a bird's-eye view of all 
that is needed for a general understanding 
of his doings. 

serviceable paper. 


Side | 
by side with each period is a map showing | 
every place visited at that time, and the | 


are | 


There | 


Just now, when the | 


It is clearly printed on | 


is published in a little pamphlet, —An 
Up-to-Date Sunday-School,—which can 
be obtained by addressing E. A. Fox, 
Paducah, Kentucky. Price, five cents each, 
or fifty cents a dozen. 
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in transliteration, and in translation. 





The 
majority are accompanied by explanatory 
and exegetical notes prepared by the col- 
lector and by Professor Socin, the editor 
of Baedeker’s Palestine, who has also 
prepared this collection for the press. 
There have been other collections of 
Arabic proverbs published and made ac- 
cessible to Bible students, such as/the 
Latin collection of Kall in 1764, the 
Arabic collection published’ in Beyrout in 
1869, the English by Jewett published in 
1891 from the Journal of the American 
Oriental Sodiety, and the French by C. de 
Landberg, issued in 1883. This, how- 
ever, is the first ‘taken from the lips of the 
Jerusalemites, and it accordingly contains 
a good ‘deal of new material. 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an. advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
maké-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space,:to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W. S. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H., 
says: ‘‘The best remedy for dyspepsia that 
has ever come under my notice.”’ 


‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches ’’ give relief 
in all bronchial affections. A simple and’safe 
remedy. Avoid imitations. 
















Nelson’s New Series of 3 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great 


“More than 350 Iifustrations 


accompany the text, and all of them are of value to the 
students the Bible. ey are not pictures so much 
as , Spides and ex mare in the ty Word.” —New 
Observer, Dec. 31, 1896. 
vif oo is one of those Ss caderte helps to the popular 
study of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful critical study which ee been a) _ 
to the Bible in our time, pat ves 
surance that the sac s gained in o a 
Bal te and in the mb me feeling of the for it. 
li the aids for the popular study of the ble, which 
ng in the genera! class of Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
rast FOREMOST AND BEST.”’— 7he Independent, Jan. 
14, 1897. 


writ- 
tain. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 


Send for 





A NEW QUARTERLY 





FOR THE 


y HOME 
DEPARTMENT 


In recognition of the need fora special 


Quarterly for Home Departments, we 
have had prepared with great carea 
Home Department Quarterly, which is 
based on the International Lessons,and 
is so constructed as to eminently satisfy 
the peculiar needs of these scholars. 
Price, 4 cents each; 16 cents a year, 


i V. A. WRDE & CO, - Beton: J 





Just Published! Eighteen New Copyright Editions of the 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 


“Virb hide 











the Stadent, Preacher = 
zeae her in 


ren t discovers in Bible 


“Contains hundreds of es, glos- 
saries and CO eed 4 the Sxposition of of ‘the "bibie~itelps 
t 
Pf the day, and revised up 7 the Lag possible date, to 
keep in last discoveries the 
lights of interpretation. This edition oy rend In former 
issues, a sale of over two million copies, and oy A to 
one that ncthies offers even fair com ae with 
it in general favor.” —T7he Interior, Dec. 24, 1896. 
At Prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
Kor sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
HENRY FROWDE, ot and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


for Sunday-school 
APP 0 ED B OKS libraries. The 
cream of all pub- 


800 on our discounts. 
““GOODENOUGH & Woe! M CO., New York. 











Wew Laster Music 


Responsive and Musical 
Ever Liveth. By the prince of writers, Robert Lowry. 
Day of Triumph. By Hall and Mack. 
Gethsemane. By Charles H. Gabriel. 
The Risen King. By !. H. Meredith. 
The Joyous Eastet-Tide. By Marion West. 
Redeemer Triumphant. By J. E. Hall. 
The Lord of Victory. By Miller, Geibel, and Frolich. 
Easter-Tide, No. 12. By H. P. Danks. 


Joy, ha All Nations. By Fletcher and Herbert. 


Pub- 
shed two years ago—very popular. 





A very interesting col- 
lection of Arabic} 
sayings, and the like, 
not a few of which are eminently charac- | 
teristic of the Semitic type of mind, and 
at least indirectly furnish side-light ma- 
terial for the understanding of quite a 
number of biblical passages, is found in 
a late number of the Journal of the 
| German Palestine Society, Vol. XIX, 
| No. 2; published by Baedeker, in Leip- 
|sic. The article in question fills nearly 
forty pages of this issue. The collection 
has been made by Mrs. Lydia Einsler, 
the daughter of the well-known architect 
| Conrad Schick, who recently completed 
his fiftieth year of residence in Jerusalem. 
| The author of this collection has spent all 
her life in the sacred city. _There are two 
hundred and six proverbs in all, collected 
from Jerusalem and surrounding territory. 
Each one is given in the Arabic original, 


Arabic Proverbs 


proverbs, adages, 


Easter Messages. For primary department. By Mrs. 


Carols 
Easter Carol Annual, No. 26. By various composers. 
Grace Collection, No. 27. By various composers. 





Price: 


Scents each; $4.00 per 100. 


WARD & DRUM aD 
164 ‘Pifth | Avenue New York City 


HALL-MACK CO. SQ QUARTERLY just out for 
EASTER, 1897, entitled 
DAY OF TRIUMPH 


Bright, catchy songs, beautiful recitations, etc., by 
Irvin H. Mack and J. Lincoln Hall. .0O per » 
Send 4 cts. for sample. ‘ Subscription to Hall-Mack Co.'s s 
Quarterly, 15 cts. a year. All dealers, or HaLtt-Mack 
Co., Publishers, 416 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








THE RISEN KING 


A complete Easter Service for the Sunday-school. 
Sample copy, 5 cents; per hundred, $4.00. 
Tullar-Meredith Co., Publ 
108 Ww ashington Street d 
icago, Th. = 





crore 
Con: ry 


EUROPEAN TOURS | 


ear. Terms reasonable. 


15th y 
limited.’ Conducted b HS. 
PAINE, Glens ucediby Br. and firs. #8. 

















rath sea- 


SPECIAL NOTICE Pil Send my 


booklet, ‘‘ The Business End of a Sunday-School ha 
PREE to Sunday-school superintendents‘or secretaries, 
Hamm™onp, 4943 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 








Sacred Songs, No. I 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
Is the best one yet! 


Messrs. Moopy, SANKEY, CHAPMAN, 
Munna tt, Dixon, and others, use it, 
$25 per 100; add § cents a copy if ordered by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. *76 E. oth St., N. Y. 


Redeemer Triumphant 
Easter Harmonies 
The Risen King 


These, our new services for Easter, contain pp, 
recitations, responsive readings, etc.,— each gem. 
Price: 5 cents; cents per dozen, mailed. Samples 
of the three sent for 10 cents. 


Puira., Pa., J. J. HOOD 


1024 Arch St. 





CuIcaco, 
_940 w. Madison St. 


Fillmores’ Easter Music for 
choirs and Sunday-schools 


now ready. Send for descriptive 
list. FILLMORE BROS., 119 W. 6th 


Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, or 40 Bible 
House, New York. 


UPLIFTING SONGS 72+ latest and best book 


praise meetings ~4 


patna and Sabbath-schools. 
men pages free. THE JOH. HN CHURCH COMPANY, 
Cincinnati—New York—Chicago. 


+ TH ort Vv 
By Rev. Rurus &. nun. Easter ped 
responsive readi 
— sarge Cc. I Waksan, song Rach Se Phila., 


Jn ordering cain, Goes ruins uiry 
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Csiccaabien Calendar. 1897 


Florida, at DeLand . March 10-12 
International Lesson SEE SY : 
Philadelphia . . .- +++ - . March 17 


Alabama, at Tuscaloosa ..-.--:-: April 9-11 


Georgia, at Noonan. ..---+- . April 13-15 
Texas, at Weatherford. .. .. . . April 20-22 
Minnesota, at Rochester . . . April 20-22 
Louisiana, at New Orleans. .. . . April 27-29 


re 


Organized Interdenomina- 
tional Work for the 
Sunday- School 


By C. J. Kephart 
General Secretary Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
School Association 


HERE are those among the ministry 
and laity in the different evangelical 
denominations of our state and country 
who, for some redson, withhold their sup- 
port from the work done under the auspices 
of the associations representing the inter- 
denominational movement in the interest 
of the Sunday-school. Convinced as I 
am of the value of this work, and that it 
is carried forward in thé broadest spirit of 
Christian co-operation, I am led to believe 
that a more general understanding of the 
purpose and plan of this work would in- 
sure a larger interest in it. Hence this 
article. 

The International. Executive Commit- 
tee, the executive of the International 
Convention, is putting forth every effort to 
secure thorough interdenominational or- 
ganization in the interest of the Sunday- 
school over our entire continent. It has five 
paid workers in the freld, two of whom are 
working among the colored people of the 
South. The International Lesson Com- 
mittee, the creature of the International 
Convention, gives the Sunday-schools of 
our continent and of the world the Inter- 
national Lessons. . 

Passing by any further consideration of 
the International work, I wish to speak 
more fully of the purpose and plans of 
State, territorial, and provincial Sunday- 





school associations, all of which sustain 
the relation of auxiliaries to the work of 
the International Executive Committee. | 


Purpose o 
The purpose of state, territorial, and 
provincial associations is : 
To unite all Sunday-school workers of 
their respective territories in an organized, 
co-operative effort for the enlargement and | 
improvement of Sunday-school work uni- | 
versally. | 


_ Plan |} 


1. To hold a convention annually of | 
representative Sunday-school workers of | 
all churches for the discussion of different 
phases of theSunday-school problem, and po 
for planning the best methods for securing | | 
the improvement and growth of Sunday- | 
schools. 

2. To secure in every county, and, as | 
far as possible, in every city and township, | 
the thorough organization of the Sunday- | 
school workers of all evangelical denomi- 
nations for the same purpose. 

3. To secure, wherever possible, the 
organization and maintenance of primary | 
unions, normal classes, and teachers’ - | 
meetings, for the improvement of the | 
teaching force of the Sunday-school. | 

4 To promote the establishment of the 
Heme Department in every Sunday-school, | 
and the adoption and carrying ovt of sys- 

(Continued on page 158) 
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f tions printed on the 
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MARCHING SONG. > 
L Right foot left foot, merit 
Right fot, left foot, keeping st pts, 
eee measure off the 


, Right fo. left ft ear wey china 


2 Right foot. left foot, you must ever go, 

In the path of duty. this you know. 

Left foot, right foot, you musi ever seek to 
take 


Steps to please the Master for his sake. 


3, Right foot left foat.w hen the Sabbath day 
Deen deen hiia ye must away 
To the place of worship, where we love to be 
Right foot left foot happy then are wa. 
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canes Lesson Pictures on 


the Otber Side. 


} 
» Primary Songs on 4 
One Side. , 




















PRIMARY SONG CLUSTER 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT. THE MOST ARTISTIC PICTURES. 


ONLY $2.50 P! PER YEAR. 
The Colored Lesson Picture Rott . . - Gonaiate of a serie of Colored, Pietares. iastrasing 


Each pictre ‘Illustrating one lesson. Twelve pictures 
quarter, Dound together at the top. With cord to hang up by, oF can be used wi swing 


re Price, $2.50 per Year. 








Primary Lesson 

each quarter. pny ny A feet away. 
With the chart is sent free a Lapa | mye th direc for 

teaching the lessons in the Class, and for simple 1 a 

board work. Our Picture Roll ia t @ best amd cheapest. Try it 

in your school for one quarter. 


two for $%.86 per year, or B5c. ; 
per quarter. 


THE COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. : 


The Colored Picturé’ reduced, printed in eolers on cards, with simple Lesson Story and Ques- 
back. One for each Sunday. Cost only 10 cents a set per year, in lots of F 

five or multiples of five. Others ask much . 

more for similar lesson picture cards. 


a * = 
Tois tilustration This illustration 
is a fac-simile of the shows the baek of 

















- front of one of the | ue of our 
: Colored Lesson 
Colored Lesson Picture Cards, 
Picture Cards, yi Lesson Story, 
, uestions, ete. The 
A separate card t ques- 


fa supplied for 








tions 
each lesson in the the very young- 
quarter. est puptis. 
7 -@ ~ 


Priee, 16c. per te 2%c. per 
quarter. Sold Tots of 5. 10, 15, ete., 
aa multiples of | e” No S's broken. 
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_DAVID C. Cook PUBLISHING Co, ” ‘nee CHICAGO. 


The Good Shepherd 
The Shepherd of Jerusalem 


Two steel-ptate engravings 
of religious sentiment 


Heavy paper, 22X31 inches ; engraving, 12X21 inches. 


In the first, the tender light of the Saviour’s face 
shines forth with its message—‘‘I am the good shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am known of mine, and | lay 
down my life for the sheep.”’ 

In the other, the solemn lesson of the dismantled 
cross on the summit of Calvary is read by a shepherd in 
wondering reverence. 


~ Reduced Price 


To close out the remaining limited supply. Postpaid, 
carefully packed, 60 cents each, or $1.00 for both. 




















THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION 
1200 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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rv teachers, and $- of a 

When —_ least two weeks ered must a 
in possible. rg Pnumber of pupils’ ' 
ga One sample Paes. Address, } names. Sent, postpaid, 
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with ~ 4 EASTER concert ~ a. by foosos i. H. 
etce., and | Wieszew. We have also the fol 





lowing favorites of former 


tures not found im others. Send rs cts. for sam- | years—Easter , He Li pees i, The Mes- 
pics ofthe tece atest, an ora’ | tengers of the esurrection. cents each ; $4.00 
. FP. CO., Cur | per 100. Sample of any three cont ‘or fo cents. 
Caso, (40 W.. Madison St.; Mew Yous. 4; E.agfSt | W. A. W Co., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Bringing 
the Whole 
World Home 


to your own hearth—that is the 
work of modern periodicals. 
One will bring amusements, 
ahother household hints, 
another the doings of nations, 
and yet another the thoughts 
of men and women in the 
realm of spiritual life and 
Christian work. | 

Mark Twain has laughed 
with us in our home evenings; 
Mr. Gladstone has reasoned 
with us at the study table; 
Dwight L. Moody is one of our 
familiar friends in the home 
circle. We know these men 
better than we know some of 
our own relatives. And this ac- 
quaintance, with all its value 
to us, is wholly on paper! 

It is possible now for the 
pastor of the little frontier 
church in Montana to learn 
what discoveries the delving 
scholars are making in the 
ruins of ancient Babylonia, and 
how these discoveries help to 
corroborate Bible statements 
—not to refute them. 

To-day the over-taxed Sun- 
day-school superintendent can 
learn from men who are simi- 
larly situated just how their 
school difficulties have been 
overcome. And he can-tell 
others—thousands of them— 
by a single writing, what he 
has found helpful in school 
management. A wonderful 
duplicator of personal useful- 
ness is the printed sheet. 

Aimless Bible reading by the 
layman is changing to-day into 
careful study, through the in- 
spiring words and guiding 
methods of broad-minded 
Bible scholars. They come to 
us on paper. They give us a 
purpose and a method. They 
become our loved companions. 
And just because a paper bear- 
ing all the world of Christian 
helpfulness to our doors costs 
us only a trifle, some will slight 
its value. Yet, if it cost more, 
many would cry ‘‘Too much!”’ 


Do your fellow Sunday- 
school workers know The 
Sunday School Times? Do 


the students in your senior 
Bible classes know it? 

You can bring them into 
close acquaintance with the 
foremost Christian thinkers 
and writers of two continents 
by seeing to it that they sub- 
scribe for The Sunday School 


Times. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walngt St. Phitadelpiiia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, March 6, 1897. 


Entered at th® Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 








Terms of Subscription 
The Sunday School Times is published weekly 


the mowing, rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy,oneyear... 1... ss eevee $1.50 
One olor. live years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ts, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: . 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 

vidual addresses, ae each. 

‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
centseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
rson only, and no names can be written or printed on 

separate rs. 

e Sere for 0 club may be ordered sent partly to 
vidual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

_e for a club should all go to one post-office, 
gh 

& 
in 





e 
n cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
ool et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others he same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
r y be divided into sn 


ma 
or copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 


character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


naller packages of five 


dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 

itional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 

club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ar, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the popers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
es week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 

hen it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to “Ta” is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 

rson will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
ub he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 

t year 
Re paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
of be subscription. Renewals should therefore be 

ear 





aagh copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 

be sent cither singly to the individual addresses, orina 
to one address, whichever may be preferred by 


a tT 





For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., wil receive yearly | 


or aga eltd subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to 


mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


to3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 


“Pearl top,” ‘‘pearl glass,” 
“tough glass,” “no smell,” 
and ‘best light,’ are great 
big things. ‘ Macbeth” in- 
cludes them all, if you get the 
chimney made for your lamp. 


Let us send you an Index, 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 









a 
advertise us. work, 
° Write at once for our Special . 
E. D. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Til. 


Jn ordering goods, oo de maki éugude. concerning 
anything GMetied in this paper. you well oblige the 
ishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 

the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








THE SUNDAY 


Scott’s Emulsion is Cod- 
liver Oil prepared as a food. 
At the same time, it is a 
blood maker, a nerve tonic 
and an up-builder. 
p‘incipally it is a food for 
tired and weak digestions; 
for those who are not getting 
the fat they should from 
their ordinary food; for chil- 
dren whom nothing seems 
to nourish; for all who are 
fat-starved and thin. 

It is pleasant to take; at 
least, it is not unpleasant. 


Children: like it and ask for 


more, 


Some druggists have a ‘just as good” kind. Isn't 
the kind all others try to equal good enough for you to 


r Wh 


If your grocer does not k it, send 
his name and your order-we will 


(@) see that you are supplied. 


The genuine made only by the 
Franklin Millis Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
: justrated booklet mailed 





rt, N.Y. The grea 
. Superior to G 
eat 


But 


The In i 
e Inauguration 
" Buchanan Garfield 
Lincoln Arthur 
Johnson Cleveland 
Grant Harrison 
Hayes Cleveland 


McKINLEY 


WITH THE INCOMING AD- 
MINISTRATION, ELEVEN 
PRESIDENTIAL TERMS 
WILL HAVE WITNESSED 
THE WORLD-WIDE 
SUPREMACY OF 


ozodont 


THE LEADING DENTIFRICB OF 
AMERICA AND THE ONLY ONB 
OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTA- 
TION.—A sample by mail for three 
cents. Address, P. O. Box 247, New 
York City. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


New York Proprietors London 


a 





free. 




















Tha 
tried Rifferent choco- 
lates prefer 


WHITMAN’S 
Instantaneous 


Chocolate 3 
to all others. It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinct- 
ively pure. 

Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 3 Ih. tins, 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philads. ¢ 


000000 0000000000000000008 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
cer ought to have it on sale. 


. 8. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 





ARMATRONG & McKELVY 
BEYMER-BAUMAR —_ 
pavis.cnAMarns = 
y -Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR > 





J Philadel 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
Salem, sass. 
Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. 





ae National Lead @,, 1 Broadway, New York. 











Ask him for it. * rs 











‘HERE is no getting away 
from the fact that Pure 
White Lead (see list of brands 


which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil make the best paint. 
Properly applied, it will not 
chip, chalk or scale off, but will 
outwear any of the mixtures 
offered as substitutes. It is, there- 
fore, by far the most economical. 
FREE 2. "tsy dested suede ts rently obeained. “Pamphlet giving 


valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different S$ painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


intending to paint. 





BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH 





APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.USA. 
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(Continued from page 157) 
tematic house visitation in every ‘com- 
mynity. 

5. To employ and keep in the field 
such trained workers as may be necessary 
to render assistance needed to insure the 
realization of these ends. At the Inter- 
national Convention at Boston, June, 
1896, Mr. Reynolds reported fifty-seven 
paid workers in the states, territories, and 
provinces, employed by these associations. 
They are servants of all the churches. 

6. To gather and publish reports of the 
Sunday-schools in the districts represented, 
and furnish the same to the International 
Executive Committee. This is a very im- 
portant feature of the work, as it represents 
the only method by which it is possible to 
secure satisfactory reports of Sunday- 
schools by counties or states. With a 
view to aiding in making known the facts 
in relation to this phase of Christian work, 
all denominations should gladly co-operate. 
The report to the: last state convention 
showed 9,424 schools in Pennsylvania, 
with a membership of 1, 344,583,—an in- 
crease of 40,277 during the year. 

Auxiliary to the state Sunday-school 
association is the county association. As 
to purpose, it is the same as the state and 
international, —an organized, co-opera- 
tive, interdenominational effort in the 
interest of the Sunday-school. 


Plan 


1. To hold one or more county con- 
ventions annually for the discussion of 
practical Sunday-school themes and the 
presentation of practical methods of work. 

2. To secure the thorough organization 
of the county into auxiliary associations, 
each representing either a city or one or 
more townships, the purpose of these or- 
ganizations being the same as that of the 
county and state associations. 

3. To carry out the aims of the state 
association in relation to the introduction 
of new and improved methods of work. 

4. Where the association is able, to 
employ ne or-more workers, to aid in 
carrying out its purpose and plan. Two 
counties in Pennsylvania at present em- 
ploy paid workers. 

5. To collect and publish reports of 
Sunday-school work in the county, and 
furnish same to the state association. 

No effort whatever is made to influence 
Sunday-schools as to the system of lessons 
they shall use, nor is anything done to 
influence as to doctrinal teaching, except 
to emphasize the great doctrines accepted 
by all evangelical denominations. 

The above outline will enable all to see 
that : 

1. This movement has its basis in the 
religious denominations of the county, 
state, and nation, and exists for them. 

2. That hence it is distinctively unsel- 
fish, non-sectarian, interdenominational, 
being carried forward in the interest of 
the Sunday-school generally. 

3. That it presents a most practical 
method of work, in that it aims to secure 
the united efforts of Sunday-school work- 
ers generally, to solve the Sunday-school 
problem as presented by two questions : 





What does the Sunday-school require? 


| How shall these requirements be met? 


Annville, Pa. 
ra> 

Invention is required 
in mission work in 
the slums as well as 
in other Sunday-school efforts. The 
‘‘children's church’’ is a_ successful 
phase of missionary work at the Bedford 


A Mission 
“Children’s Church’’ 








Street Mission in Philadelphia. Recently 
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the Misses Boyd, who have worked for 
several years among the very poor of the 
city, have beem trying the experiment of 
having a church service for children on 
Sunday mornings at eleven. The ser- 
vice consists of songs, Scripture readings, 
the repetition in concert of the Command- 
ments, efc., and an informal talk, usually 
by a layman. One of the visitors bears 
witness to the marked difference in clean- 
liness and behavior between the new 
comers and the children who have been 
longer connected with the mission. One 
of the purposes of this church service is 
to keep the children off the streets Sunday 
mornings, at a time when there are no 
Sunday-school services for them. This 
method of morning church is so effective 
that other missions might do well to adopt 
it. What is needed more than anything 
else, at this point, is a small chapel that 
the children can call their own. They 
will soon be men and women, and it 
would be well to let them grow up ina 
church to which they have become at- 
tached. There are other missions that 
could be merged into this one, if the 
building were secured, especially the mis- 
sion known as the ‘‘ Children’s Institute,’’ 
in the same city, started a few years ago, 
by Miss Mary E. Young, for work among 
the Italians. The children of this mission 
attend the children’s church in the morn- 
ing, and Sunday-school at the Institute 
room in the afternoon. The majority of 
the children who attend these services are 
Italians, but all are welcome. The werk 
is undenominational. 


= 
That successful state 
shige me fe tera Sunday-school work 


depends in large meas- 
ure on the thoroughness of the work done 
by the county and township associations 
is coming to be more and more recog- 
nized. The great interest aroused in the 
local churches through organization is 
shown in the report of the past year’s 
work of the Camden County (New Jersey) 
Sunday-school Association, recently is- 
sued. The 134 schools in Camden 
County reported 2,601 officers and 22, 249 
scholars. The home department, under 
the direction of the Rev. John E. Peters, 
of North Cramer Hill, is now connected 
with sixteen Sunday-schools, with a total 
membership of 472. The county is a 
*“banner’’ one, having every township 
and city completely organized, and doing 
good work. Primary unions hold regular 
meetings for study, and these are well at- 
tended. Twenty-eight township and dis- 
trict meetings have been held during the 
year. The expenses for the year 
amounted to $214. Of the 134 schools, 
E15 sent statistical reports giving the hour 
ef session, number of officers, scholars, 
scholars who are church-members, those 
who have joined the church, average at- 
tendance, scholars of school age, contri- 
bution for state and county work, number 
of members of the Home Department, 
and number of delegates at the conven- 
tion from each school. The name of 
school, pastor and superintendent's 
mames, with addresses, accompany the 
report. House-to-house visitation has 


been made in Gloucester City, and only | 


sixty per cent of the 1,354 children found 
attended any school. A city union started 
there has been the means of awaking 


much interest in Sunday-school work. | 


The temperance cause has been made so 
prominent a theme in twenty-two schools 
that 1,062 members have signed the 
pledge. Walter M. Patton is the presi- 


dont of this wide-awake county association. 
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Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Geeds, Fancy Goods, China, Glassware, 
House Furnishings, Etc. 
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The Most Pepulae Department Store in America 


POPULAR PRICES! 
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No store in the United States is 


Do you Shop by Mail? 


persons living at a distance, and who are forced to shop by mail in order to 
secure the newest and best merchandise, as this. 


comes as near personal shopping as an infallible mail system can make it. 
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so well equipped to meet the needs of 


Buying by mail with us 








Send for our IMustrated Fashion Catalogue. 











You. can buy tore goeds and better goods here for less money 
than in any other house in America. 
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who would command one of | 

the most efficient aids and in- } 
centives to study ever devised, 
should write for book descrip- 
tive of McAllister’s Magic 


Lanterns & Stereopticons 
and the place occupied by 
‘them in educational work. | 
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|THE GREAT CHURCH 
| For x or oil. Send 
dimensions. of Light and 
estimate free. P. FP 





LIGHT 


» 55% Pearl St., New York. 


Church Fernishings 


1 








| . 
| Show them pictures. 
To make an interesting service for 
the children show them pictures. 
We have an end- 
less variety of slides 
illustrative of Bible 
tales, for use with 
our Magic Lanterns. 


Special Lanterns and Slides for all s sold 
and leaned on easy terms. ‘Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHED — Boszon : £0 Beowntals St. Ciicago: 106 
La Saile St. 48 CITY : a 8 
ee 5 (Mo.) mt Minne 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, ,. S64 lor Fy oe 
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Do You Care 
for Music? 


F YOU DO, and if you have 
secured THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES for 1897, you are to be 
congratulated. Perhaps you don’t 
know of the good things in the 
music line that will be brought to 
you through its columns. This week 
Dadley Buck, whom many con- 
sider the foremost living American 
composer of church musi, writes on 
Church Singing: How Should it 
be Led? And here are some 
articles that will come later : 


The Service of Song in the Sanctuary 
r By Ira D. Sankey 


What is the Standard of our 
Best Church Music? 


By Lowis F. Benson, D.D. 
Editor of the new Presbyterian Hymnal 


Music the Interpreter of Religious Emotion 


By Professor John H. Bernard, D.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin 


Children’s Music for Special Occasions 
By Prefesser W. W. Giichrist, Mus. Doc. 


The Organ as an Interpreter 


of Sacred Music 
By David Wood 
The blind organist of Russell H, 
Conwell’'s Baptist Temple 


The Famous Lucerne Cathedral Organ 


By F. J. Breitenbach 
Organist of the Cathedral, 
ucerne, Switzerland 


Music in Joseph Parker’s Church 
By Alfred J. Hawkins 


Organist and Musical Director of the 
City Temple, London 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Watnut Street Phitadeiphia, Pa. 














'|SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ALWAYS USED 


ONCE TRIED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents, 

















e oteoe . if your dealer docs net —. 
Beston L our —- papers and enve 
Boston Bond opes we will send for 
350 cents, postpaid 
| ¢ Bumker Hitt i our Assorted Styles Box, contain- 





} ing 7% sheets (ro two alike) and 
| envelopes to match —every style in use % 
Jur sample book we still continue to send for 4 cents ¢ 

pay postage), bug sith this box in band 4 is easier to 
| select one's favo paper. Specimens Monograms, 
| Sereet Dies, etc., are unchuded. ‘ 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 49 Prankiin St., Beston 
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Salve. cts. box 

Druggiste or mailed uper receipt of price. 
GIANT CHESICAL €O,, 305 Cherry St., Phila, 
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for twenty-five years. 
chaser guaranteed. 
TERMS: Ho Satisfaction. Fo 


He 


‘actory cost—the only firm where you get 
’. Dealers’ or Midclemen’. pro! 


PAYMENTS 


on thirty, 


ays’ trial in 
NO money re 


“ 

























One packet of Each Variety 


FOR ONLY 6 CENTS 





























































THE CHINESE SAY, 


*When the wind blows your fire, it’s useless to tire 
rsolf.” About half of your toil can be avoided 
the use of 


SAPOLIO. 


It doos::’t make us tired to tell abont the merits 
of Sapolio. Thousands cf women in the United 
Btatos thank us every hour of their lives for having 
told them of Sapolio. 


Tis uso saves Many weary hours of toil in houne- 
No. 32, 


Educational 


"Divinity School 
Harvard University 


An Undenominational 
School of Theology 





The school has twelve instructors connected with | 
several different denominations. 

Only college graduates eligible for the degree of B. D. 
stive courses cover seventy-nine hours a wee 
Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 

egocial opportunities are offered for post-graduate 


stu: 
moc ine 58 graduates and resident graduates of the last 
ears, 4are still in the school, 2 are protessors, 2 are 
ing in Baptist churches, 2 in churches of the Dis- 
Eiples of Christ, sin Methodist, 13 in Orthodox Congrega- 
tional, 6 in Pres yterian, and 17 in Unitarian churches. 


Tuition fee, $150 per year 


For further information address, Rosser S. Morison, 
peetary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


22 JNOT STAMMER © 


od employed for the permanent ctire of Stam 
hs aes 7 | stuttering is the fruit of a long personal effort 
of Mr. “eS ohnston to overcome a severe impediment fram 
a has suffered forty years. 
The Syotemn | is endorsed by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, 
ew Professor Horatio C. Wood, and Dr. 
rrison Ailes of the U peverety of Pennsylvania. 
Can refer also to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Tisnes. 
Send for 60 page book to Pur_apetpnia INSTITUTE, 
3033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. Established 1884. 
Eowin S. Jounston, Princ ipal and Founder. 


» STEAM.. TO WORKINGMEN 
ENGINEERING PROFESSIONAL MEN 
(Hationary, Marine, YOUNG MEM 
and 














and Locomotive.) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Bleetricity 


Arehitectural Drawing 
Plambing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 


a Mapping 







a ‘suiee 
ating the ct you 
wish to Study, to 








The International 
Correspondence Srhools, 
Box 533, Seranton, Pa. 


neeuicanrs POR GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
apply at once, if they wish to prepare for the 
ering examination. ii 

taining testimonials, and names of hundreds who have 





lustrated catalog sent free, con- 


successful. Six Civil Service question-books, and 
am Sunday School Times for one year, sent free to all 
join at once, and cine suis uRVick 
THE NATIONAL CIVIL. SERVICE SCHOOL 
a Washi ington, D.C. 





TUTE and Traio- 


> Sweet 





Peas, 





Over 40 named v. 
ties od Eckford’s 
European and American 
named sorts. The very best. 


Nasturtiums, Over 2 var. 


arie- 
“best 





every known good s 
rora, Empress of India, 
Zheodore, Pes rl White, Ruby King, New 







Royal Show Pansies, Over 


ties, embracing 
including Au- 
rt, inc Bird, King 


ellow and Spotted. Very best 









rope, 


ors and markin 
and finest varieties that can be Eu- 
without question the BEST strain of Pansy y offered. 


ACTUAL VALUE ge thie collection purchased at retail prices 


, all the largest Pa 
secured fa 

















hacopy of “Fro 


Hosp aan 


in... 
STAMPS. 


A genuine) AIN made to introduce my 
Flower to new customers. 


INCLUDING FREE 


catalogue published, 
devoted exclusively to 


. 16 to 25 ponte, 
ER Now and send the address of tw: 

2 flowers and I willt include @ FREE copy of “FLORIC ULTURE,” friends that 

ms how to grow flowers from seed, 


REMEMBER, FOR ONLY 6 GENTS twit sendsomone nsil-size 


T) of each variet?. wit 
1897, the handsomest book Published 


(revised edi ond. 


uone sult-aepd pack . 
my new cataio e for Gi 
oa. by th the wien pioneer | seedswoman of pt .- 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 










friends. 


me; 


on 

























BIG 





BARGAINS 2a 








Grand SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 50 cts. 
by mail, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 








amber rose an ow 


La France, light pink, ¢ body's favorite. The Queen, pure white. Cl 

lovely shell sie Beaute, tmce te, a vel . Coqu 

_. p golden yellow. +red shading to darkest crimson. Victor 
wr letoria, the best 


than any other variety 
meson. 


velvety 


Set 


“ 
oo 


aoe Sweet 


You may select half of any two sets for £0 cents 
entire 15 sets for 5.05 oO; ry’ 
fre. ORDER TO- 





Bridesmaid, the 


Cocet, ony, pink and segmine. vi e white rouse. 
y po nk and o Pion ie red Princess Sag more roses 
Mignon, Coppery Yellow, center ake red. Sagan, richest 


t Wou Can Buy for SO Cents. 





fee fa 


se Pk > 
. Ke 47—20 Pkts 
. Be 


bor to clu th you. 


oO 
each set for $2 Get your ne 
em any time you may 


AY. Wo w will hold the , a. and ebip 


45— @ Choice Hardy Shrubs, 6 sorts, “% 
46-30 


=, no two rr | = fag 
elegant Sweet Peas, all di tseec. 
48—18 Pkts Choice Vegetable Seeds 18 sorts 50 e. 


r 3 complete sets for $1.25, any 5 sets for $2.0, the 
wi — catalogue 
desire, Address, 


THE GREAT WESTERN PLANT CO., BOX 130, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 











TWO FAITHFUL MONITORS OF TIME. 
“RIVERSIDE” and “ROYAL” are the 
names of two grades of Waltham 

Watches which show the results of forty 


years’ 


experience in watchmaking. 


They are most accurate time-keepers. 


Made 


by the American Waltham 


Watch Company. 


For sale by a all retail jewelers. 








Ge hics OLAMMBLOLY Se sssrscssee | 


GOLD MORTGAGES 


|. GHISAG On 1: a 


6% 






ormcers 


BMERSON 3B. TUTTLE Owen a oer W. Bishop 


becn 
John M. Ciark Walter F. Cobb 
Norman Williams 
Henry Dittice = OC. W. Fullerton 
Emerson B. Tuttle 


President 
THOMAS HUDSON 
Secret: 


—_— —__ 


Money Makers 


Bargains in Chicago realty that will pay more 
than interest. Amounts from $200 to any sum. 
Easy payments. Now the time to buy. We give 
you our twenty-five years’ experience. You make | 
money—so do we. Write for particulars. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO. 
Atwood Building CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN 











Fire Insurance Compa 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philad Iphia. 
eas IN GOLD NET to investors on five-year first 
857.5 ges on improved farms in Red — 


ey, Nore Dakota. 14 years in — 
H. McCuttoven, Milton, N "Dak. 


The Sanday School Times intends to admit ere advertisements that are tructworthy. 
the publishers will refund 


Vw 
KEW YORK 





ALFRED PEATS 
1897 Prize 


WALL PAPER 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


See our new Prize designs before you buy, are the best made and 
handsomest papers in the market, and can only be bought of us of 
our agents. 

Fine Perle Hall and Dining Room Papers, 7 Oc. 15c. 
and u Floral, coin, Chintz, Dresden, Deift pects, ete. 
and A. new which are not carried b y general 
dealers, Je. 160. and up. Tear pepetd ale onc- 
4alf the regular retail price and 
‘WE PAY THE FREICHT. 
in every town to sell on commission 
large sam ~~ -" We refer customers who 
cards and 









































ADMIRATION 
for the incomeere re Ferris Waist fills the hearts 
of little and big. Taking Nature for its model, it 
is a comfort in childhood, a - adjunct to 
the dress of young women and old 


FERRIS) & = 


Made in all sizes and styles. Short and extra > lens 
rast hi ay low bust. Children’s Bc. to We. 
PAA TMA Aad 
cae su or in qua and workmans 
” For Sule by Ail 1 Retailers. “ 














Summer Dress 


to be in fashion must be made of 


LINEN GRASS LAWN. There is a 
subtie fascination in the striping of 
beautifully colored silk on the sombre 
ground of linen, that the appreciative 
eye of woman can’t resist. A delight- 
ful combination of comfort and style, 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it, send for 
free sam ples and we'll tell you who does, 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, PHILADELPHIA. | 
















ARE nies TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 

When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 
If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A invariably results in continued use. 
ys Collar On ,81 Pranklin 8t. EewYork 


A mn Pe 








loi iw an ee 








This book should be in the 
hands of all who wish to be suc- 
cessful in planting. Itis a safe 


guide to right seeds and right 


methods. it makes you ac- 
quainted with 


Gregory’ s Seeds 


the and reliability of 
whic nown to all success- 
8 lomters. Gregory's Seed 
talogue is sent free of charge 
to anyone anywhere. 
d. J. H. GREGORY & 8ON, 
ead, 








The easiest roses to 
the celebrated D. & C. 
The easiest way to grow 









iy. 2 
This ee illustrated hook 
sample of our Magazine will be mailed 
free on request. 
The nace. & Conard Ceo., 
Grove. Pa. 








New Complete Catalog of 


BEST SEEDS that GROW 

mailed FREE to any address. 

S: w. a BURPEE & CO. 
ladelphia. 








in of Pree uit or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the adv “ty wh stating that.you saw 
the advertisemcnt in The Sunday School Times. 





to subscribers amy money that they lose thereby 





Should, however, an advertisement of a ey’ not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 





“aa 











